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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@g—_. 

N ERCHANT Taylors’ Company entertained the leading mem- 

bers of the Government—the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, 
Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Cross—on Wednesday, when Mr. Disraeli 
delivered a speech on the error of the Tory party in having so 
long rejected the Liberal principles of Pitt and Grenville con- 
cerning electoral extension, religion, and free-trade, which prin- 
ciples he evidently regards it as his own mission to reassert and 
restore to their natural influence over the party which he leads, — 
a sanguine prospect, on which we have said something elsewhere. 
The moral influence of Pitt and Grenville, he said, was lost 
through the thought and passion of the country being “absorbed 
by the great Continental war; and when it terminated in a 
blaze of glory not favourable to reflection, there was no man in 
our ranks of sufficiently commanding mind who could divert 
again the intelligence of the country to that track of national 
improvement from which it had deviated.” Sir Robert Peel 
evidently was not, in Mr. Disraeli’s estimation, equal to the task. 
But Mr. Disraeli (who began his career by falling savagely on Sir 
Robert Peel for leading back the intelligence of the country to the 
path of free-trade) is equal to it, and has formally assumed it. 











Lord Derby, who spoke immediately after Mr. Disraeli, 
snubbed his chief, unwittingly no doubt, by remarking some- 
what brusquely that he did not think it ‘the part of a public 
man to blow his own trumpet, though in a popularly governed 
country, where appearances are a part of the routine of life, that 
is a kind of music with which one becomes tolerably familiar.” 
He would not say what the Conservative Government was going 
to be, but he would say what it was not going to be,—it was not 
going to be a Ministry of inaction. ‘‘ We may be sceptical as to 
the advantages of organic change,” said Lord Derby, ‘“ but we 
have faith in administrative improvement.” There are many 
questions which may be safely handled “in a judicial spirit, 
but which may become exceedingly dangerous if dealt with in a 
spirit of passionate partisanship and excited philanthropy,”— 
which looks very like a plea for stealing the Whigs’ clothes on 
principle, while making a great merit of lining them with some 
sobeier material. Further, Lord Derby said that Europe was 
becom.ng more pacific day by day, and he regretted, in rela- 
tion to his own department, that diplomacy is known to 
the world chiefly by its failures, and never gets the credit 


22 | to order. 
3 | the general line of affairs is expected to go in this way. The 











appoint Mayors, but have granted it, by 579 to 33, for two years, 
—the Right Centre, who mutinied the other day on the question 
of the right of the large taxpayers to sit in the Councils, refusing 
to decline a proposal which Government declared to be essential 
Since then every kind of rumour has been afloat, but 


Committee of Thirty will report in favour of M. Lambert de 
Sainte-Croix’s proposition,—that is, the formal establishment of 
the Septennate. The whole Right, with the consent of Frohsdorf, 
will vote against this, thus rendering defeat certain by a large 
majority. M. Casimir Perier’s proposal—the Conservative 
Republic—will then be brought forward, and the emigrants from 
the Right Centre who carried it before, having grown timid, that will 
also be defeated, though by asmaller majority. The Monarchy will 
then be put to a direct vote, but the Orleanists having broken 
loose, this will be finally disposed of, and at last the Dissolution 
will be proposed. ‘This will be defeated, but will be reopened 
and carried, on a message from Marshal MacMahon that the 
Assembly, having failed to constitute anything, must return to 
the people. This, we repeat, is the route of affairs which seems 
most probable; but nothing is certain in France, except that 
tithe will not be re-established. 


The Times is making the best use of its new wire. Its Corre- 
spondent, whose tone has become strictly Left-Centre, sends 
over day by day columns of readable matter, and recently gave 
us, on the authority, the Times says in its leader of Friday, of 
the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, a curious bit of history. The 
Comte de Chambord did throw away his chance of becoming 
King of France. His Committee had secured the Government, 
had secured the Assembly, and had induced the Marshal to repeat 
his promise to obey any vote, when the President suddenly made 
a reserve. If the White Flag were exhibited, the chassepits 
‘* would go off of themselves,” and he would answer “ neither for 
order in the streets nor discipline in the Army.” This grave 
communication, subsequently reduced to writing, was shown to 
the Committee, who deputed M. Chesnelong to explain affairs 
to the Comte de Chambord. That Prince assured him that 
he would accept the Tricolour till he could alter it by 
an arrangement with the nation, but when M. Chesnelong’s 
statement was doubted, waited a fortnight, and then recurred 
to the White Flag. The important point in this story is that the 
Marshal is not prepared to obey any vote, but only any vote 
except unreserved submission to Henri Cing. This strikes the 
Legitimists out of the list of active parties while M. de Chambord 
still lives. 


The Public Worship Regulation Bill was read a third time in 
the House of Lords on Thursday, when it was pressed upon the 
acceptance of the House of Commons chiefly on the ground that 
it was such “a very little one.” Lord Salisbury said it ought to 
be entitled ‘ A Bill to give £3,000 a year to the Dean of Arches 
and to reprint certain minor portions of the Clergy Discipline 
Act.’ But it is more than that. It is a Bill which first 
gives the Bishop power to decide absolutely whether a 
particular complaint shall be heard or not, so that a 
High-Church Bishop, mero arbitrio, may at once veto any 


of the wet blankets in which it so often manages to extinguish a | redress to a complaint of Ritualism ; a Broad-Church to a com- 
serious conflagration. Lord Salisbury’s speech was, in the main, | plaint against the omission of the Athanasian Creed ; and a Low- 
a triumph over the failure of the attacks on the House of Lords. | Church against a mutilation of the Baptismal Service. That is 
He regarded certain recent accessions to the House of Lords,— | bad enough to begin with. Next, it greatly diminishes the ex- 
especially, we suppose, Lord Cardwell's,—as something like the | pense and increases the facilities of enforcing the Rubrical law 
white-sheet penances of other days,—as public confessions, that is, | of the Church as it is, without revision or reform. And that is 
of an erroneous appreciation of the political value of that House a greater mischief still, The existing law is at least so cum- 
to the State, which, during the last Parliament, was so often | brous and expensive, that it is not a good instrument in the 
ridden over rough-shod by the Commons. We should rather | hands of those who would enforce obsolete rubrics. The pro- 
hope that what these accessions do really mean is, a new infu- | posed Bill would be such an instrument. Hence, in spite of all 
sion of a spirit of constitutional compliance with the plainly- the apologies for the Bill * very little one,” we believe and 


expressed will of the nation. 


There is a momentary lull in French politics. ‘The Assembly 


| hope that it will meet with se 
| 


avour in the House of Commons, 


The Bishop of London has introduced into the House of Lords 


have not, as was expected, refused the Government power to !a Bill, whose object it is to remedy as soon as may be the 
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irrationality of proposing to eniorce summarily an obsolete ru- | return to cash payments will increase his chance of re election 
bric. It empowers the Convocations of Canterbury and York | in 1876, but we doubt that greatly. General Grant is really, we: 
to review the Rubrics, and propose omissions, alterations, and | believe, convinced that paper is not money, even when it wil] 
additions to them; provides that all such proposed changes | float at par, and intends that in 1876 every note shall be con- 
shall be laid before Her Majesty in Council, published in vertible at call. Meanwhile, if the law is obeyed, the risk of 
the Gazette, and laid before both Houses of Parliament; but | issue will be slight,—only the difference between the actual and 
that no such proposed change shall take any effect, if objected | nominal value of the United States bonds. We are not sure, 
to by an address of either House of Parliament within forty | till we see the Bill, that it is even this, as non-Inflationists voted 


days after it is laid before that House. Any such changes, | for the Bill. 
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however, which are not thus objected to by either House of | 


Parliament within the prescribed time, may be approved and 
promulgated by Her Majesty in Council, and shall then have the 
force of law. We have explained the grave objections we take 
to this Bill in another column. Although it is apparently a Bill 
to obtain a reform of the Rubrics, it is really a Bill for obtaining 
a legal recognition of Convocation in its present form, as the 
ecclesiastical authority from which rubrics ought to proceed. 
You might just as well propose to a central association of Trades 
Unions to draw up laws for the regulation of labour, and give 
them effect at the discretion of the Crown, without Parliamentary 
discussion, after they had lain for forty days on the tables of both 
Houses. We should like to see the faces of some of the capitalists, 
if such a proposal were ever made. 


The Under-Secretary for the Colonies on Thursday repeated 
Lord Carnarvon’s speech about the government of the Gold 
Coast, with certain additions. 
but assisted by a small Legislative and Executive Council, 
consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the ‘Treasurer, the 
Auditor, the Chief Justice, the Queen’s Advocate, 
Commandant of the Colonial Police, the Chief Engineer, 
and the Chief Surgeon—three too many we should say—and is 
to receive £3,500 a year without allowances, rather too small a 
salary. This Government is, however, as economical as the last, 
and has apparently found a good man, Captain Strahan, R.A., 
who has been employed with distinction in the Ionian Islands, in 
the Bahamas, and as Administrator of Lagos. It is calculated that 


The Governor is to be absolute, | 


the | 


We have discussed elsewhere the real lesson of the quarrel} 
| between Lord Sandhurst and Lord Salisbury. Lord Sandhurst 
| complains to the Times that there was no opportunity for discuss- 
| ing the India Councils Bill, and Lord Salisbury says there was 
| plenty, and his adversary should have given the Lords the benefit 
of his eloquence, and not the Times. He was present, and could 
have talked as much as he liked. That may be true, but to what 
purpose, if nobody will report him? Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Granville, and tacitly the whole House agree that this Bill was 
fully discussed, but as far as the country knows, it was not. Not one 
intelligible word about it exists in the Times’ reports, except Lord 
Salisbury’s own speeches, which are condensed into pemmican, 
possibly by himself. The result of all that will be that unless. 
Lord Salisbury goes down to Cooper's Hill, or some place of that 
kind, and thoroughly expounds to engineers and the public his 
own plan—expounds at length, and not in half-columns—the Bill 
will be in the greatest danger. The House of Commons will 
fasten on his sentences about a conceivable expenditure of forty 
millions, and will not move a step. 





On Friday se’nnight, Mr. Seely brought forward his regular 
proposal for giving increased security to tenants, and especially 
to market gardeners, who form a large body of voters, and are, 
| perhaps, the class in England most oppressed by our tenure laws 

His speech was dry, but he has the Chambers of Agriculture 
behind him, and we are not sure he has not the Premier. At 
| least, Mr. Disraeli, though postponing the matter to next Ses- 


Is . ° ‘ ‘ 
| sion, and sneering at nineteen years’ leases, and condemning the 





| 


this year’s vote of £35,000 will be sufficient for some years, butthe | Liberal Bill as containing agreements human nature could not 
Government can only gradually effect the abolition of slavery. | bear, did promise a measure conceding compensation for unex- 
Mr. Lowther was careful to add that “ gradually” did not mean | hausted improvements. If he means what he says, and does not 
tardily, but he did not meet our argument that if Lord Carnar- | mean to let every landlord contract himself out of compensations, 


von's scheme succeeds, as it very likely will, a slave will be worth 
a thousand pounds, and emancipation become impossible. The 
best thing we can now wish the Fantees is that they may turn 
Mohammedans. Mohammedans are very seldom cowards, and 
still seldomer stay slaves. Wesuppose the new Government will 
make it felony for Englishmen to own slaves. 


The latest telegrams from Calcutta on the Famine are all 
favourable, the rains being still ample, but the latest letters are 
not. We have published one of them elsewhere, and their 
general drift is that relief equals famine, but that there can be no 
security until the September rains have fallen, and have been 
found sufficient. Our own Correspondent, who has been always 
on the Government side, estimates the Famine deaths up to May 
25th at 2,000, anumber which, if correct, is less than one for every 
ten villages examined, reported on, and relieved,—an astounding 
success, when compared with the result of our operations in Ire- 
land. The total of such villages is 29,000. Both he and Mr. 
Charles Bernard, whose letter to his uncle, Lord Lawrence, was 
read at the Mansion-House meeting on ‘Tuesday, are clear that, 
without the expenditure incurred, the 2,500,000 persons supported 
by Government must have perished. 





We have lost a seat in North Durham. Of the two Liberal 
Members who were unseated owing to the miners’ intimidation, 
only one, Mr. Palmer, has been returned at the head of the poll. 
The other, Mr, Bell, was defeated by Sir G. Elliot, a Conservative, 
though the numbers were very close, Mr. Palmer having 4,256 
votes, Sir G, Elliot 4,254, and Mr. Bell 4,104. The Conservatives 


appear to believe that the neutralisation of the Division will be | 


permanent. At present, of course, a vote more or less makes no 
difference, and indeed it will make none till the Liberal party 
can arrange a programme. Just now the letters for it are all 
‘ pie,’ and nobody knows who is the master-printer. 


President Grant has signed a curious and rather clever Currency 


he will have a lively time next Session, and find more to do in 
educating his Peers than he has ever had yet. What, they will 
| say, is the use of having land, if you cannot clear disagreeable 
| people off it? Perhaps, however, next Session we shall have a 
Commission ; next, a promise to act upon that Commission’s 
| report ; and next, the House may have something else to think 
| of, labourers’ votes, for example. ‘The farmers would swap 
| security of tenure for security against labourers’ votes even now. 








| Mr. Disraeli is really very adroit. One of the subjects which 
| bother him is the claim of women to the suffrage. He is himself 
in favour of it, but Mr. Hardy is not, and the question, if it ever 
| got beyond drawing-rooms, would split his party to pieces. So 
| he told Mr. Forsyth on Tuesday he would help him if he could, 
| but he really was not sure he could give him a day. He had 
‘given up a day already for Home-rule, and another for the 
| Income-tax, and a third for the Waste Lands of Ireland, and he 
| could only give a day if he happened to have the power. In 
| fact, he will not give a day, but as Mr. Forsyth is in a scrape 
| with his Bill, which is not the one his clients wished for, and as 
| the female-suffrage party do not care about it, thinking, very 
| justly, that it rather excludes than admits their right, Mr. Dis- 
| raeli earns no odium by his adroit escape from an impossible posi- 
}tion. He may still pose as the ladies’ friend, without doing 
anything for them. 


Mr. Plimsoll, though sharply and even bitterly opposed by the 
| Government, was very near indeed to obtaining a triumph for 
| his Merchant Shipping Survey Bill on Wednesday. He obtained 
| 170 votes for it to 173 against it, and was thus beaten only by 
| three votes. The division was not a party one, Mr. Forsyth (Con- 
| servative) seconding Mr. Plimsoll, and Mr. A. Peel and Mr. 
| Lefevre voting with the Government against him. The large 
vote for Mr, Plimsoll did not in all probability mean that his 
| supporters generally agreed with the details of his Bill, but that 
they admitted the array of facts showing the peril encountered 





Bill. All further issue of greenbacks is to cease, and specie pay- | by our merchant seamen in unseaworthy vessels, and were not 
ment is to be resumed in 1876, but the National Banks are | content with the eternal plea for delay founded on the expected 
allowed to issue as many notes as they have National-Debt | Report of the Royal Commission. The President of the Board of 
bonds in their cellars. It is affirmed that this is an Inflation Trade (Sir C. Adderley) had himself admitted, in a speech of 
Bill, and that the President has signed it because the speedy ! the 5th May, that of 264 vessels detained by the department as 
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unseaworthy, only 13 had been found fit to go to sea. With 
such confessions from the Board of Trade, it was not easy to 
justify an indefinite delay on the old plea, and Mr. Plimsoll 
must have given the Board of Trade a fright which will do them 
_ There is something scandalous in this languor of delibera- 
tion in relation to a system which is costing so many sturdy 


English lives every year. 


The Home Secretary carried his Factories (Health of Women, 
&c.) Bill through Committee on Tuesday night, with very little 
trouble, the only difficulties interposed being an attempt to get 
Ireland, as a whole, excluded from the operstion of the Bill, and 
Mr. Faweett’s renewed effort to exclude adult women from its 
scope, which was defeated by 252 against 59. Ina debate on 
the Intoxicating Liquors Bill, Sir Wilfrid Lawson referred to a 
rhyme composed by the operatives in Mr, Cross’s honour :— 

“For he is a jolly good fellow, 
Whatever the Rads. may thiuk ; 
He has shortened the hours of labour, 

And lengthened the hours of drink.” 
So far, at least, as regards the first and better side of the reputation, 
Mr. Cross certainly deserved it in Tuesday’s debate, even though 
he did decline to knock off the extra half-hour on Saturday 
allowed for ‘‘ cleaning,” which makes the full-work time of the 
week up to 564 hours. What was very wise was, Mr. Cross stood 
firm against pressure to lower the age at which children might not 
beemployed in factories, —a most necessary outwork of educational 
compulsion. 





Three legal points of some importance were decided on Tuesday 
by Lord Coleridge in the Common Pleas. The first was in 
relation to the Launceston election case. Colonel Deakin had 
obtained 457 votes, and Mr. Drinkwater 216. Colonel Deakin 
of course was elected, but Mr. Justice Mellor decided that he 
was guilty of bribery, in having given at a public meeting, the 
day after the nomination, to his tenants, voters for the borough, 
a right to shoot and trap rabbits. Before the poll it was 
contended by the opposite party that Colonel Deakin 
had absolutely disqualified himself as a candidate by this 
act of bribery, that all the votes given to him were given to a 
disqualified candidate, and therefore that Mr. Drinkwater ought 
to be seated. Lord Coleridge decided, however, that though the 
act was an act of bribery, a candidate is not disqualified from 
sitting from the moment of his committing bribery, but only 
from the time when the judge decides that he has committed 
bribery, that the votes given to Colonel Deakin, therefore, 
were not thrown away; and that it would be impossible to hold 


Mr. Drinkwater to have been elected by his 216 votes, as if these | 


only could be accounted valid votes. 


The second point, decided by the same Judge, had reference to 
the Boston case. It was there decided that one vote may, 
under the Ballot Act, be struck off the poll of any candidate on 
whose behalf it could be shown that any one elector (having 
actually voted) had been bribed,—i.e., one vote for every person 
30 bribed, and this without examining the voting-tickets to prove 
that the vote had been given for the person on whose behalf the 
bribe was given. Thus in the Boston election 877 voters received 
presents of coals on behalf of Mr. Parry. Now, as Mr. Parry 
received only 1,347 votes, and his opponent, Mr. Malcolm, 996, 
the difference of 877 votes, when deducted from Mr. Parry’s poll, 
gives Mr. Malcolm the seat. And seated accordingly he is, by 
Lord Coleridge’s decision. By a third decision in the same Court, 
it was established, in relation to the Petersfield case, that the 
Register is final evidence of the voter's right to vote, even though 
it can be shown that his qualification was not such that his 
name should have been put on the Register ;—unless, indeed, his 
acknowledged status in life was such—say, a peer’s or a woman’s 
—that he or she could not have been qualified by any property 
or occupying qualification to be put on the Register. 


The Home-rulers, or at least that section of them which Mr. 
Butt leads, have at length agreed upon a definite plan of action. 
Mr. Butt has asked and obtained Tuesday night for his debate, 
and will then move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
to consider the Parliamentary relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain. If this were acceded to without debate, he would move in 
Committee that “ itis expedient and just to restore to the Irish 
nation the right and power of managing exclusively Irish affairs 
in an Irish Parliament; that provision should be made at the 


| affairs.” We have endeavoured to explain the meaning of Mr. 
| Butt’s motion elsewhere, but may add here that we doubt if he 

will go to a division, or elicit anything like a great speech from 
Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Butt is only fulfilling the pledge under which 
he was elected. 


Herr von Gynicki, a distinguished member of the German 
General Staff, has been lecturing to a conference of officers at 
Berlin upon the condition of the German Army. We cannot, of 
course, condense his lecture, reprinted almost textually in the 
Standard of Tuesday, but his general conclusions are noteworthy. 
He says France cannot now bring an army into the field fit to 
oppose the German Army, but by the spring of 1877 she will 
have an organisation able to place on foot 740,000 men, with all 
necessary matériel, with sufficient rapidity. It is remarkable that 
Herr von Gynicki admits a talent for organisation as evident in 
the French character, and demonstrable from the second half of 
the war. In other words, Gambetta is an organiser. 


A telegram from Teheran of June 24 announces that a difficulty 
has arisen between Turkey and Persia. A number of Persian pil- 
grims have attacked a Turkish garrison on the frontier, and Turkey 
has claimed a nomad tribe, 2,000 strong, who have wandered 
into Persian territory. Turkey threatens force if this tribe is not 
given up or removed to a distance. Nobody ever can tell whether 
a message from Constantinople or Teheran is fictitious or not, 
but if this one is true, it means that the Sultan is threatening 
Persia, and threatening, moreover, in a very serious way. It is 
quite conceivable that, having reduced Arabia to order, he might 
like a province or two of Persia; but he would be running a 
fearful risk. He might find General Kaufmann with 10,000 
Russians and the Persian Army pouring over his frontier at its 
least defensible point, and be half ruined before Lord Northbrook 
could stir. It is more probable, however, that the story is a bit of 
gossip, an exaggeration of some of the frontier disputes inces- 
santly occurring. The Shah cannot give up his guests, any more 
than we could. 


We have received a letter from the author of “ The 
City of Dreadful Night,” too late for insertion. It seems 
to us a mere criticism of a criticism, except as to three 
statements. There are two misprints in the last extract, 
a ‘*mantle ” being described as “ leathern,” not ‘ leaden,” as it 
should have been, and the word “louder” turned into ‘‘loud.” The 
writer did not copy Poe, having written “life is a dream,” and 
not as Poe did, a ‘‘ dream within a dream”; “ the creature sits 
unquelled,” not ‘‘ with unquelled eyes”; and the poem contains 
| but 1,100 lines, not 1,500, The latter statement we gave on the 
authority of the Academy, and have only to explain that we never 
intended to charge the writer with plagiarism, though the words 
read as if we didso. For the rest, what poet ever existed who 
did not think that he best understood himself? Very likely he 
does, but the object of publishing his poem is an effect on other 
men, and that was the effect of his Sphinx stanzas upon us. 


At the meeting of the International Congress for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, on Monday, a letter was read from 
the Queen, which shows pretty clearly the private feelings with 
which she regards the practice of vivisection. Sir T. M. Biddulph 
wrote to Lord Harrowby (the President of the Congress),—* The 
Queen hears and reads with horror of the sufferings which the 
brute creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of the 
ignorant, and she fears also, sometimes from experiments in the 
pursuit of science. For the removal of the former the Queen 
trusts much to the progress of education, and in regard to the 
pursuit of science, she hopes that the entire advantage of those 
anesthetic discoveries from which man has derived so much 
benefit himself in the alleviation of suffering, may be 
‘fully extended to the lower animals.” Yes; but the “ entire 
| advantage ” of these anzsthetic discoveries is so very little, when 
| the poor creatures experimented on are allowed, like Dr. Legg’s 

cats, to pine away for days and weeks after the “entire ad- 
| vantage ” of those anesthetics has been long exhausted. Some 
members of the Congress itself were almost as afraid of condemn- 
| ing the practice of gaining benefit for men at the expense of 
' animal torture as certain of our medical correspondents. Yet 
| which of them would deliberately have authorised the torturing 
| of a dog or cat for the sake of investigating the possibility of a 
cure for himself? Why are we so much less afraid of selfish- 
ness on behalf of society at large, than we are of selfishness on 
| behalf of our individual selves? The resolution of the Congress 





same time for maintaining the integrity of the Empire and the | against vivisection was good, as far as it went, but too gingerly. 


communication between the countries, by reserving to the Im- 
perial Parliament full and exclusive control over all Imperial 


Consols were on Friday 923-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


MR. DISRAELI AT MERCHANT TAYLORS’. 


R. DISRAELI at Merchant Taylors’ struck a somewhat 


eccentric key-note to a speech of which it was appar- 


in the House of Commons which he has now so long guided, 
While he wandered with them in the wilderness where there 
was no way, he had learned to appreciate the advantages of 
the beaten way which his opponents were slowly and pain. 
| fully making for Liberals and Tories alike; and now, how. 
lever he may wonder at the unfortunate predilection of his 


ently the object to show how mistaken the Tory party had | opponents for pushing an “ essentially abstract doctrine” to 


been, in so long opposing themselves to the English nation on 
the great subjects of “liberty, industry, and religion.” It 
was more than a generation, he said, since he first had the 
honour of addressing the Merchant Taylors in their Hall, and 
that was when “an eminent statesman, one of the greatest 
of the nobles of the land, yet more illustrious for his rare 
abilities than even for his lineage, was attempting to rally 
the fragments of a beaten, a broken, and a disheartened 
party.” We conclude that the reference is to the late Lord 
Derby, and that the time was the time when Lord George 
Bentinck formed and led, under Mr. Disraeli’s counsels, that 
Protectionist party in the House of Commons which was so 
soon to be marshalled and guided by Mr. Disraeli himself. Why 
this particular reminiscence should have been put forward so 
prominently by Mr. Disraeli, at the very moment when he 
appeared especially anxious to recall to his audience the 
advantages which the country had derived from “doc- 
trines, chiefly of Continental growth, and which have subse- 
quently been known by the name of Liberal opinions,” 
it is not very easy to conjecture. But assuredly he 
will not find it in his “historical conscience” to assert 
that if, as he says, “we have combined religious equality 
with a National Church,” the praise is due in any 
degree to “the fragments of that beaten, broken, and 
disheartened party,” which the late Lord Derby, Lord 
George Bentinck, and he united their energies to rally. No 
doubt he could show a more plausible case for the assumption 
that he, and through him, his party, are in some degree to be 
credited with the feat of “reconciling the authority of 
monarchical and aristocratical institutions with a large distri- 
bution of political power among the people.” But then, 
again, what could be more ludicrous than the notion that he 
and the band who gained distinction by their fierce onslaughts 
on Sir Robert Peel’s Free-trade policy, can be allowed any 
share at all, except the share which a barricade has in pro- 


its logical conclusion, he has no intention at all of robbing 
| himself or his party of the advantage of inheriting those solu- 
| tions of certain difficult problems which his antagonists had 
| arrived at, without inheriting any of the odium attending the 
official adoption of those solutions. Constitutional forms are in 
future to be made as elastic as possible to the pressure of popular 
demands. The party which has fought hard for half a cen- 
| tury against what Mr. Disraeli regards as the principles of 
| Pitt and Grenville, is now to adopt them frankly ; and Mr, 
Disraeli himself sets the example of the open acknowledgment 
of former errors, by recalling candidly the era when he was 
engaged in rallying on totally false principles “ the fragments 
of a beaten, a broken, and a disheartened party.” 

And then, as the Prime Minister puts it, with quite suffi- 
cient plainness, comes the critical question, “ Will the Tory 
party be equal to the occasion?” Certainly it is not very in- 
spiriting to be told that all their party traditions have, for half 
a century, been on the wrong track, and that only on one 
occasion, when Mr. Disraeli juggled them into doing what they 
did not intend to do, did they pursue the principles of Pitt and 
Grenville. Still Englishmen have no sympathy with Lot’s 
wife. They do not look back with yearning on the Cities 
of the Plain which they have once abandoned, how- 
ever great the attractions; and after an Administration 
which swept with so clean a broom as Mr. Gladstone's, 
there is obviously opportunity enough for a Ministry which 
| prefers implicit to explicit innovations,—changes which are 
but changes of fact, and not of form, to changes which are 
visibly changes of form as well as of fact. Liberalism in 
the old Tory costumes, that is what Mr. Disraeli announces 
his wish to promote. How will he succeed? We suspect, 
from his speech, that his immediate intention is to feel his 
| to an ecclesiastical policy of this kind, and that the 








way 
'Duke of Richmond’s attempt on the Established Church of 
| Scotland is a first tentative in this direction. The Bills 





moting the circulation of traffic in the streets, in the work of | introduced by private though eminent members of the Upper 
making “a free exchange of commodities consistent with the | House, in relation to Public Worship and its Rubrics, are 
existence of a prosperous, because an untaxed native industry.” | feelers by which Mr. Disraeli will judge of the mind of the 
When Mr, Disraeli first addressed the Merchant Taylors in their | House of Commons on a similar and even more important 
Hall, that was precisely what he was taking very energetic | subject. The Prime Minister is evidently quite resolved to be 
measures, as far as in him lay, to prevent. Does he recall that comprehensive. “ I am told that the chief reason for believing 
epoch with such evident pleasure only as desiring to show that | in the danger of the Church is the existence of parties in it. 
“the Continental doctrines which have subsequently been known | But, gentlemen, there have always been parties in the Church. 
by the name of Liberal opinions,” were wholly responsible | There were parties in the Church of Jerusalem, and as long as 
for two out of three of the great changes for the better which | the various nature of man subsists, these parties will subsist 
he named, and more than half responsible for the third,—oris| also.” “I believe that the three great parties in the 
it rather, because he wishes to make his personal pre-eminence | Church may have fair play, with a due respect to the 
stand out in stronger relief against the great party-blunders | principles and practice of the Reformation.” Mr. Disraeli 
by which his progress has been retarded? It is not very easy| would put down the eccentricity due to mere vanity, 
to catch Mr. Disraeli’s exact point of view. But certainly he was | “‘ but to check and discourage without persecution is a wise 
bent on bringing home to the minds of all who heard and read | course, in spiritual as well as temporal affairs.” Will the 
him, first, that Pitt and Grenville had never shared the blunders | Tory party be able to follow Mr. Disraeli in the policy he 
of the Tory party on the subjects of a narrow franchise, | thus hints at, even in deference to the views of Pitt and Gren- 
Protectionist finance, and a monopoly of privilege in the| ville? No one can say positively, but it is not very easy 
hands of a single creed; next, that the Tory party of his | to conceive that the party which has for half a century been 
own day had lost ground greatly by these blunders, and he | the party of privilege in political, financial, and religious 
himself, by casting in his lot with that party (in spite, perhaps, of | concerns, should suddenly turn round and adopt frankly the 
the complete emancipation of his own personal intellect from | principles and precedents of the party of comprehension. 
their prepossessions); lastly, that he has no intention of allowing , What is more, we do not think it likely that Mr. Disrreli is 


his followers to fall back into similar errors, now that their an- the leader who can guide them into such a policy. Principles 





tagonists have cut the knot for them, but intends himself to | 


develop the views of Pitt and Grenville on the new ground 
which the political successes of his opponents, and the collapse 


of those opponents in popular esteem, have at last secured | 
Whatever may have been his fidelity to his party, | 


for them. 
while his party was still in the bond of political ignorance or 
iniquity, he has shaken off these bonds at last, and is now free 
to declare himself a popular Tory or a Conservative Liberal, 
and his party a party of the people, which is to reconcile 
ancient traditions and historic forms with large sympathy 
for the masses, and a great catholicity of moral and 
spiritual appreciation. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli’s pointed reference 
to his own share in organising that “ party of Protection” in 
1844, was intended as a graceful admission of his own in- 
feriority to Pitt and Grenville, and of his own consequent identi- 
fication, both in fortunes and in misfortunes, with the party 





of comprehension (or shall we say sentiments of indifference ?) 
‘are one thing ;—the art of so applying them to a practical 
policy as to curb the bigotry of a Church, and make it co- 
extensive with the growth of the people’s mind, is quite 
another thing, and not by any means a thing which springs 
‘naturally out of sentiments of indifference. A statesman who 
| proposes to himself the liberalisation of a Church, should have 
been long impregnated with the principles of a popular organi- 
sation, and how little the Tories seem to have of this, the Duke 
| of Richmond’s Scotch Church Patronage Bill appears to show 
very curiously. Belief in Privilege, in sectarian Privilege, 
‘is at the very root of that measure; and nothing would be 
‘so little likely to secure fair play to the three great parties 
‘in the National Church as any measure modelled on a like 
| basis. 

Mr. Disraeli speaks with a better augury of success when he 
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leaves this delicate subject, and intimates that the principles 
of Pitt and Grenville were Imperial principles, and that ‘in 
order to maintain an empire, we must remember that we shall 
be called upon sometimes to increase it.” There spoke the 
statesman who is neither Liberal nor Tory, but simply an 
observer of human nature. That which never expands is sure 
to contract. That which has lost all the vital force which 
tends to increase, is on the verge of dwindling. Here Mr. 
Disraeli shows, what we have often before observed, that the 
state of mind which has most sympathy with privilege and 
caste, has not unfrequently also the most sympathy with 
national and imperial ends. For, a nation, in relation to the 
world, is in a sense a privileged body, is indeed for some purposes 
a huge caste; and only that empty Cosmopolitanism which Mr. 
Disraeli once tried to identify with Liberalism, can throw aside 
this belief in great national and imperial ends of life, at the 
instance of some small financial or municipal scruple. It will 
be quite possible for Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues to make 
reverence for the Imperial weight and dignity of the United 
Kingdom, a cardinal feature of their policy, if they choose. But 
we doubt its being possible for them to develop the popular doc- 
trines of liberty and comprehension under the veil of the old 
Tory precedents and ideas. Tradition and precedent have more 
power to limit the action of a great party than Mr. Disraeli is 
inclined to admit. Though the Tories are rid for the present 
of their chief difficulties in this direction, the first new step 
they take, even on a Church reform, will raise the whole ques- 
tion of popular authority and democratic principle in all its 
scope, and then Mr. Disraeli will find even his own sympathies 
difficult enough to control in the right direction, let alone 
those of his colleagues and his party. The principles of 
Pitt and Grenville, or those which Mr. Disraeli gives out as 
the principles of Pitt and Grenville, are not yet embodied 
in the genius of the Tory party; or even in the genius of 
Mr. Disraeli himself. We greatly doubt whether they ever 
will be. 





POLITICS AND BAD REPORTING. 


HE decay of Reporting is not so light a matter as the 
Times appears to think. That journal, like others more 
pressed for space, has a full right to conduct its own business 
in its own way,—to decide what its readers wish to read, and 
within ordinary rules of morality and fairness, to supply them 
with that article. Its peculiar rank in the Press as an institu- 
tion rather than a speculation, and its exceeding influence 
abroad, sometimes imposes upon its conductors special obliga- 
tions; but they usually fulfil them, and among them the publi- 
cation of unreadable matter is not in fairness to be reckoned. 
But while the Zimes has every right to use its own discretion 
as to what it will publish, it has no right to put off a very 
serious constitutional question with a contemptuous laugh, as 
it does by endorsing the Saturday Review's article upon the 
same subject. That journal believes the entire complaint to 
arise from the vanity of a few Members, mainly of the third 


pricked up the “terrible Marquis” to a real speech, full of 
sarcasm and of fire, showing that Lord Sandhurst himself 
was present to criticise the Bill, that it had been longer before 
the Lords than the great Regulating Act of 1858, which 
revolutionised Indian administration, and that he himself had 
carefully secured a full opportunity for discussion by sand- 
wiching his Bill between two attractive ecclesiastical Bills. 
Moreover, the third clause, of which Lord Sandhurst specially 
complained, had been struck out. All that, as an answer to 
Lord Sandhurst, is, of course, perfect; but was the Bill 
discussed or not? Lord Salisbury certainly implies that 
it was; and if it was, then the House of Lords has been 
simply squelched by the Reporters. According to them, there 
was no discussion whatever on any stage of the Bill. Lord 
Halifax, the most experienced of the great Moguls, dropped 
some inaudible remarks, Lord Napier uttered twelve apparently 
foolish lines, Lord Lawrence spoke a few words, and two other 
Lords said something. The striking-out of the third clause 
was not reported, though Lord Salisbury’s readiness to strike 
it out was. Of course, if Lord Salisbury says there was 
discussion, there was discussion; but what is the House, 
or public business, or the country the better for it? To 
all outward appearance, the Bill was sent through the 
Lords with no discussion at all, because Lord Salisbury 
chose that it should pass. The consequence of that will 
be that the Bill will be attacked in the House of Commons, 
where the Secretary of State has no voice; that it will 
be attacked, probably, in very keen language; that it will 
never be thoroughly explained, and that it will be swept 
through by a majority of “fine brute votes,” i.e., of Members 
who know nothing about the matter. Unless it comes on 
before twelve, no speech but Mr. Fawcett’s will be reported, 
and the general effect on the public will be this,—that Lord 
Salisbury will have arranged for the addition of forty millions 
to the Indian Debt out of his own head. We have not 
the slightest objection to the particular measure, and 
still less to Parliament saying that, under existing circum- 
stances, Lord Salisbury shall govern India alone, but any 
such concession must be accompanied by the rider that the 
nation ought to acquiesce. The Secretary for India, as we 
maintain, ought to be despotic, as far as opposition from within 
the Office is concerned—for all the details he cannot know 
should be settled in India itself ;—but his should be a frank 
and open despotism, intelligible to the country, and so managed 
that if the country is heartily opposed to any one act, it should 
be able in extreme cases to signify dissent. That cannot be 
done unless the House in which the Secretary sits will discuss 
fully, and unless the Reporters will tell the country what its 
Members have been saying. Is it the Reporters’ fault that 
Lord Halifax could not be heard? Certainly not; but it is 
the fault of the House that Lord Halifax’s speech was not 
next morning procurable for twopence at a kiosk outside the 
Westminster Palace, or at all events, at Messrs. Spottiswoode’s 
office. It is not a vain Peer wanting to air his views who in 
this instance is sat upon, but a whole House. For all the 


rank, for Mr. Mitchell Henry is named as their examplar, who/ good the Commons or the country has derived from the 
think the country ought to be taxed “to satisfy their sense of | Lords’ debate, Lord Salisbury might as well have sent his Bill, 





their own importance,” and the Zimes flings that opinion to its| with his statement of “objects and reasons,” straight to the 


readers as its own full justification. 
all, but a misrepresentation. 


It is no justification at} Lower House. 
It is not for the Bores that we,|down and speak there himself, of course not voting; but 


We wish he could, or that he could go 


at all events, are pleading, but for the people at large, and|he cannot, and the matter is left in this absurd position. 
fortunately this week supplies us with two crucial instances. | Lord Sandhurst, who looks right, is in the wrong; there 
Neither the Zimes nor the Saturday Review will, we imagine,| was a discussion, which, for all the good it has done, 
assert that the House of Lords can be described as/might as well have taken place in a private room; and 
a vain member, full of self-importance, which he desires|a great Bill, necessary to the good government of India, 


to satisfy. 


Yet the bad reporting of the Lords’ de-/is in imminent danger of being carried by machinery. 


bates has this week led to a public quarrel between two| We are not sure, indeed, that the machine will carry it. 


Peers of great, though very unequal distinction. 


Lord | Thanks to the want—the apparent want, we mean—of discus- 


Salisbury brought in a Bill of the last importance, creating aj sion, the country is not aware that a single word has been 
new Ministry in India, which would supervise the already vast | said upon the crucial point of the Bill, namely, that read by 


expenditure on Public Works, and the still vaster sums it 


the light of its author’s explanation, it half commits Parlia- 


might be thought advisable to expend. The measure, in our! ment to sanction an expenditure of forty millions. We should 


judgment, was not only expedient, but essential to good 


not wonder in the least if the. House kicked, and if it kicks, 


government ; but it was, by Lord Salisbury’s admission, op-|the mutiny will be due to that want of discussion of which 
posed by the Viceroy, it had never been submitted to the| Lord Sandhurst complains, erroneously, as regards the Peers, 
Indian Council—very properly, as the Secretary of State is| not erroneously as regards the public. Want of reporting will 


alone responsible to Parliament—and it was not at first suf-| have killed the Bill. 


ficiently explained by the Marquis himself. This latter defect 
was subsequently remedied in a speech which, though much 


Then take the second case. Mr. Goschen, on Friday week, 


tired of petty bickering, took the occasion of the third reading 


over-condensed, was full to repletion both of fact and argu-| of the Licensing Bill to tell the majority and the Tory party, 


ment, and the Bill passed the Lords. 


Thereupon Lord Sand- | and incidentally, Mr. Cross, a few home-truths about the way 


hurst wrote a sharp letter to the Times, complaining of the|in which a professedly strong Government has managed this 





want of discussion on the Bill, and as he might have expected, | question. 


Pulling off those gloves, whether of caution or 
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suavity, with which, in the House, he habitually bothers 
himself, he appears to have held the Bill up to the ridicule 
which, from the point of view of the elections, it most 
thoroughly deserves, and called on his party to give it 
their “ contemptuous acquiescence.” Considering the pledges 
Tories gave about the licensing laws, the helpless ignorance 
of Mr. Oross as to what they or anybody else really 
wanted, and the days and weeks of chatter wasted on a 
Bill which might be reduced to a line, viz., “that Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill was better than anybody suspected,” the repri- 
mand was thoroughly deserved, but the speech had in it more 
than that. With the great exception of Mr. Forster’s speech on 
County Franchise, it was the first bold bit of individualism 
manifested by the defeated party, the first declaration that the 
Liberals, too, had red blood in their veins, and were not going 
to remain in quiescent sulkiness for ever. 
the testimony of all who heard it, a great effect, a thoroughly 
tonic effect, an effect which induced the Times next morning 
to say that all that bitterness was out of place. We doubt 
it, thinking that with the low marsh-fever now raging in the 
Liberal ranks, a strong dose of quinine may do them a world 
of good; but grant the argument, where is the bitterness in 
the 7iimes’ report? Either all those who heard the speech, 
including the writer in the 7/mes, were wrong, or the speech 
must in redaction have been cut to ribbons. That is on the 
very surface of the matter, and is an exact illustration of the 
new practice of which we are complaining. How is the country 
to judge whether Mr. Cross is or is not a statesman, if it is not 
allowed to know what his adversaries have to say about it? 
He was put into the Home Office as the strong man who was 
to show how weak Mr. Bruce was, or, at all events, how well 
this important Department could be managed. That was a 
praiseworthy design, and as Mr. Disraeli’s forte was picking 
out strong men of a particular type—we do not remember 
that he has ever selected a man of genius—everybody was sure 
he had succeeded. If he has, that is a good thing for England, 
and for the House of Commons, and for the Tory party; 
but has he ? 
self, nor Mr. Goschen who assails him, can get himself suf- 
ficiently reported. It is not the fault of the Zimes. That 
journal, like every other, has a right to condense any speech 
to the limits it thinks its readers want; but it is the fault of 
the House of Commons, which throws away its highest educa- 
tional function by not ensuring for the public a report of its 
proceedings. It is a fact which every country editor will bear 
us out in asserting that, during the discussion in Committee 
on the Licensing Bill, nobody out of London could make out 
at any stage how matters exactly stood. As the Bill turned 
out, that did not signify, but it might have signified, to the 
extent of very serious rioting. The House of Commons has 
no business to allow itself to be turned into a secret Com- 
mittee, conducting the business of the nation by snippety 


conversation. 
\ E do not often care to defend ourselves against external 
attacks, and least of all when those who attack charge 
us with ultra-care for humanity, or as Mr. Auckland Colvin 
put it more pungently, with “true philanthropic rage.” But 
we cannot always resist the pleasure of showing our adver- 
saries that they are talking nonsense, that the gravest and 
most moderate official statements are absolutely identical with 
those which, in a form no doubt more or less intended to 
awaken the attention of uninterested men, we have persistently 
put forward, and that the controversy between us and our 
opponents is absolutely reduced to an easily settled question of 
literary form. The statements about the Famine to which ex- 
ception has been taken, were made in nearly all the London 
journals, and are reducible mainly to these four :—That time 
was wasted at the beginning in collecting transport, the one 
point upon which it was almost certain the Administration would 
break down, and was wasted mainly by the Viceroy, who rejected 
the demand of the Bengal Government for £500,000 to organise 
arrangements early. This mistake has been admitted by the 
Viceroy himself, and the admission quoted by Lord Salisbury 
in Parliament, and all discussion therefore upon that subject 
may end, more especially as Lord Northbrook, whether on 
Sir R. Temple’s advice or not makes no difference, perceived 
his error, and by working as if he were War Secretary, 
and spending as if he were in a campaign, actually caught 
up the lost time, and at a price which we reckon roughly at 
a million of money, dropped like guano into the threatened 




























































































SOME DOCUMENTS ON THE FAMINE. 


As such it had, by 


No elector can tell, for neither Mr. Cross him- | 





' districts, secured the safety of the Famine territory. Secondly 
| we averred that the official calculation of the proportion of 
the people who would be thrown on Lord Northbrook’s hands 
was obviously wrong, that his one-tenth was calculated from 
/records made before we knew the numbers of Bengal, that 
|; two-tenths would prove much nearer the mark, and that 
_the proportion of helpless pauperism might even come up to 
| three-tenths. It has exactly realised our figures, as the official 
statement quoted below will show, and had Lord Northbrook’s 
| calculation of the Famine area given in his despatch of Decem- 
| ber 20, and from that time relied upon by ourselves, to the ex- 
| clusion of every other calculation, proved accurate, the number 
| dependent upon Government for their lives would have ex- 
| ceeded ten millions, and the “gap” which may still occur, 
_ though we believe it will be prevented by the astonishing wheat 
crop of the Punjab, and the price at which it has been 
| selling, would have occurred before now. And finally, we 
| have protested against the absurdity of telegraphing home a 
list of Famine deaths, which was simply impossible, if a famine 
had occurred at all; and to-day we publish a letter, which we 
at least believe implicitly, stating those deaths, up to May 27, 
at two thousand. Ten thousand deaths would, amid such 
vast numbers, have meant success, and the attempt to efface 
them altogether has had no result, except to induce the 
cynical, the slanderous, and the ignorant to believe that officials 
who are almost dying of exertion and responsibility have manu- 
factured a famine to secure promotion. For the last state- 
ment we have only the authority of our own Correspondent, 
a man who is in the best position to secure information, and 
who has from the first been strongly on the official side ; but for 
the remainder, we have this letter from Mr. Charles Bernard, one 
of the most quietly considerate of Civilians, and Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. It was read to the Famine Relief 
Committee at the Mansion House on Tuesday by Lord 
Lawrence, whose nephew the writer is. The date is ‘22nd 
May, Monghyr.” We have made no alteration in the letter, 
except to translate some Indian numbers and weights and 
measures, and italicise some statements of importance :— 


“The general result of the last month—namely, from the 15th of 
April to the 20th of May—has been that in all Behar south of the 
| Ganges the distress has been, and bids fair to remain, very much less 
than we had feared; so much so that during the last few weeks we 
have been able to reduce the allotments of Government grain to Gya, 
Shahabad, and Monghyr, and even to transfer to Tirhoot some of the 
grain stored to meet possible distress in Patna. The Sonthal Pergunnahs 
too, where deep distress was predicted, are holding out very well, and 
very few people there have come upon charitable relief. Sir George 
Campbell, however, had all along held that the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
would manage for themselves pretty well. In the Rajshaye division, 
too, the distress has hitherto, except, perhaps, in Rungpore, been less 
than we expected; but then in Dinagepore, the worst and poorest district, 
over a hundred thousand of people have for two or three months past been 
kept in good case by our relief works. I am afraid that ends the cata- 
logue of good districts. Tirhoot is, on the whole, in a worse condition 
than we expected. I do not mean that people are dying, because they 
are not, but the proportion of people who are on the hands of Govern- 
ment, and who would certainly be dead or dying by now if Government 
had not stepped in, is very much larger than most people expected, and 
is up to the figure estimated by Sir Richard Temple. In two sub- 
divisions 850,000 people, or more than half the population, are living 
on Government wages or Government rice; and what is more, really 
general distress has appeared in the head-quarters subdivision of Tir- 
hoot, where we did not expect it. In Chumparun, or, at any rate, in 
North Chumparun, matters are as bad as in Tirhoot, and the famine is 
only just stayed by all the exertions and expenditure a very strong 
staff of officers manage. Then during the last month matters have 
turned out to be very bad in Maunbhoom, a district of Chota Nagpore, 
which suffered considerably in 1866. Happily, the afflicted tracts of 
Maunbhoom are close to the railway, and have been sufficiently suc- 
coured, but we have had, just at the end of the season, to send a good 
deal of grain there, and cholera has broken out badly among the cart- 
men. Our immunity from cholera on the works and on the grain 
rontes in North Behar and in Dinagepore has been most providential. 
During the last few days prices have gone up to six pounds per shilling, 
distress has broken out, and there have been disturbances and grain 
riots in Jalpigoree, an out-of-the-way district which we thought was 
wholly and entirely safe. It had enjoyed a ten-anna rice crop—ter- 
sixteenths of a full crop—and had been exporting largely to other dis- 
tricts. We have ordered up 50,000 maunds of grain from the storcs 
in the district next door, and the grain has already started. Some more 
will be sent up the Teesta during the rains. Among the poorer 
classes of the Burdwan division, especially in the fever-stricken 
tracts, there is a good deal of distress, and about 60,000 peop'e 
are being fed or relieved there. Altogether the result now, in tle 
middle of May, is that the famine is not so general over tie 
whole of Behar as we feared it might be. For this escape we have to 
thank Providence for sending us a good summer harvest, and we aie 
also indebted to the East Indian Railway for bringing down such an 
immense quantity of grain from the North-West and Punjab to the 
Behar grain-dealers. In North Behar matters are worse than we ex- 
pected, partly because there was little or no summer harvest, except 
| in Sarun, and partly because private trade has done little or nothing 
there. The Rajshaye division has kept up somewhat better than we 
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expected, because the stocks were larger and the people richer than we 
had estimated. In Burdwan, Chota Nagpore, and Julpigoree distress 
has appeared of a graver and more general type than we expected. The 

osition now is that we have about 1,400,000 people on Government 
relief works, 250,000 on charitable relief, and 850,000 living on 
Government grain, which is either advanced to them as a loan, or sold 
to them at 12 to 14 pounds per shilling,—making 2,500,000 people in 
all. This number is probably below the truth at the time I am writing, 
and it does not include the people who are on relief works executed by 
Zemindars with Government loans, or people who are living on grain 
bought with Government loans. The people employed in transporting 
our grain are, with their families, living on Government pay. Some 


time back the number of carts in Government employ, besides pack- 


bullocks, was 10,250. The number of people directly on the hands of 
Government will not increase, for most of the :elief labourers will, I 


hope, go off to work in the fields; but the sales and advances of | 


Government grain will largely increase. We expect to expend one 
way or another at least 35,000 tons of Government grain this month 
(May). Rain has fallen in fair quantity in the Rajshaye Division, but 
as yet we have had very little rain in Behar. The natives about here 
are anxiously watching for rain, and if we get a good down-pour in the 


first fortnight of June prices will go down 10 or 15 per cent., or perhaps 


more, at once.” 

This, be it remembered, is the official view. Our own Corre- 
spondent, who is on the spot, is slightly more gloomy ; and a 
letter of May 27, evidently addressed by Sir R. Temple him- 
self or Mr. Charles Bernard to the Correspondent of the Daily 
News, is less sanguine as to the future :— 


“The out-look for the future stands thus :—The full number of people 
for whom Sir R. Temple provided have not yet come on the hands of 
Government. He estimated for a possible maximum of 34 millions; as 
yet only 2% millions have come, but the worst month is still before us. 
The Government grain having been husbanded during April, the stores 
now in the famine districts are sufficient to support 34 millions down to 
the middle or end of Octobor. If the September crop is moderately good, 
the distress ought to ease off from the beginning of October. 29,000 
villages have been visited by relief officers, and relief is being given in 
one form or another to all who require it; the needy are searched out 
and relieved, and are not left to die in their homes. If the next 
crop should unhappily fail, the prospect of the season will be 
known by the 15th or 30th July. Reserves of steamers and boats 
have been told off to the several river systems, by which grain can 
be carried during the rainy season into the most afllicted districts. 
During the last two days, however (the 25th and 26th May), there has 
been a most opportune fall of rain; 3 inches in Rungpore, 1} inch in 
Chumparun, 1 inch in Mudhobunee, more than an inch in South Behar. 


This rain will very materially alter the prospects of the ryots, and will | 


raise their drooping spirits. There is now left about a month or six 


weeks of uncertainty. If timely rain fall during the second half of | 


June [as has happened since], the Government arrangements will suffice, 
and will carry the people on to the next harvest. If there should 
be another drought during June or July, or if, unhappily, the September 
rain should again fail [the final danger to which we have often pointed), 
then the campaign against famine will have again to be resumed. 
Regarding Northern Bengal and its fate during the coming season, 
people generally have little apprehension; but for Northern Tirhoot, 
with its depleted granaries and its enormous population, there must be 
recurring anxiety until great irrigation works and improved means of 
communication insure the country against famine.” 
Every word in all these documents is official, is intended to be 
most moderate, and is as regards deaths decidedly beneath the 
truth. The question comes therefore to this. Was it our 
duty, who foresaw this state of affairs, and believed 
that it would be worse, believed, that is, that the 
area struck would be as large as Lord Northbrook thought, 
and believed also that the Government would shrink 
from catching up the transport muddle by the only possible 
means—lavish or even reckless expenditure—to remain silent, 
or by a reiterated, and if you like, rhetorical statement of 
those views, to rouse the country to an imperative demand, 
that these three millions of lives should be saved from death 
by direct starvation? Nothing short of that appeal would 
have sufficed, and but for the accident that the 7%mes had a 
correspondent in Calcutta, who had lived through the Orissa 
famine, and caught the profound, or even excessive horror, 
which comes to men who know what famine inflicts even upon 
the patient natives of India, that appeal might have failed. 
Thanks to the Times’ telegrams, to the entire London Press, to 
the Duke of Argyle, whose peremptory action stands revealed 
in the Blue-book of telegrams, and to Lord Salisbury, rain in 
September, though it will not prevent two months of over-work 
and danger, will prevent, if it comes, a massacre like that of 
Orissa,—a massacre which, had it occurred, would have been 
remembered throughout Bengal, like the massacre of 1770, for 
a century, and have been attributed by natives, as that was 
attributed, to a vast regrating of corn to fill the pockets of 
British invaders. 

We have but one document more to quote, and it is not 
official, but, nevertheless, it is signed. Like the Bishop of 


Manchester, we from the first resisted the notion of an English 
subscription, as a mere aid to the Indian Treasury, sure to be 
insufficient, and yielded only to the representation that it was 
needful to content the native min}. On Tuesday the Lord 


‘Mayor expressed a bare hope that the subscription might 
reach £200,000, and on Wednesday Mr. Forbes, the corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, published the following definite 
statement, for the accuracy of which we of course assume no 
responsibility :— 


‘Until now I have sedulously refrained from any reference to the 
topic of the voluntary subscription which England has been making on 
behalf of the sufferers in this time of distress. The responsibility was 
| too great to warrant any conscientious man in writing on it from imma- 
ture impressions, and there was at least the certainty that the subserip- 
tion could do no harm. My belief is, that in this somewhat negative 
| expression there is stated the amount of its usefulness. It was early 
clear that there could be no separate administration of a Charitable 
Relief Fund outside and apart from the Government machinery. And 
| with its, the only possible, machinery, the Government has done and is 

doing all that the circumstances «ppear to admit of. What could be 
' more in the way of Charitable Relief work than the making of advances 

to respectable but impoverished ryots, that they need not sell their 
| cattle, and need not come upon the relief works? But this work has 
been wisely undertaken by Government, and would have been under- 
| taken if not a single sixpence had been subscribed. The fact that the 

Junds received by the Central Committee, of which Mr. Schalch is the 
| chairman, are paid into the Indian Treasury, is the most conclusive 
, acknowledgment that the only purpose voluntary subscriptions 
| subserve is to lessen to some little extent the burden of the 

famine expenditure on the taxpayers of India, No doubt, when the 
| famine has ceased and when Government withdraws from the field of 
relief, there will be some scope for the judicious expenditure of 

charitable funds among the sorely-reduced victims. But I have been 
assured that the quick elasticity with which the natives of India recover 

' from the effects of calamity of this kind is most wonderful and sur- 
| prising; and then, again, the danger of imposition must be obvious to 
| every one who has any familiarity with the native character. As an 

expression of sympathy, our home subscription was grateful and well- 
| timed ; and every pound subscribed means a pound the less required to 

be raised in taxation from the population of British India; and when 
| this has been said, I venture to think that all that can be said has been 
said as to its beneficial character.” 

We do not care a straw for the imputation of heartlessness in 
‘opposing subscriptions of twopence-halfpenny, when we were 
urging the expenditure of millions; but the Bishop of Man- 
chester perhaps does, and in justice to him, the Lord Mayor 
ought either to confirm or explain the definite statement of 


Mr. Forbes. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S BILL. 


HE Bishop of London’s Bill seems to us a much more 
insidious, and in many respects more dangerous pro- 

posal than the Archbishop’s Bill. It is in some sense a 
corollary to the latter Bill, since there is something absurd 
in passing a Bill to enforce Rubrics which you admit to be in 
need of a complete revision and a large reform. We believe 
that the House of Commons will say, when the Archbishop's 
| Bill, as amended by Lord Shaftesbury; comes down to it, ‘ Let 
us take care what we are about; do not let us pass a Bill to 
enforce obsolete laws ; do not let us pass a Bill to enforce laws 
which even those who promote the Bill acknowledge to be 
obsolete by asking for their revision by Convocation ; let us, 
at all events, delay granting any fresh powers of enforcing the 
ritual law of the Church, till we are sure that the ritual to 
be enforced is the sort of ritual we wish to see enforced. Let 
us postpone considering the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
till we see the result of the proposal to empower Convocation 
to reform the Rubrics. Let us not ask for new power to enforce 
with one hand what we are giving new power to alter with 
the other hand.’ That seems to us to be the language which 
sensible men in the House of Commons are certain to use about 
the Archbishop’s Public Worship Regulation Bill. They will 
not be willing to pass it at the very moment when they are told, 
by the very authorities who introduced it, that it is asked for 
in order to strengthen a law which needs a thorough-going 
change. But then, so far, though there would be good reason 
for not putting the cart before the horse,—the Archbishop's 
Bill before the Bishop of London's Bill,—there would be no 
reason at all for not passing the latter measure, and de- 
ferring the former measure till the results of the latter had 
become evident. What we now wish to show is, that the Bishop 
of London’s Bill itself is dangerous, even more dangerous to 
the National Church than its predecessor. The danger of the 
Archbishop’s Bill is that it would enforce what the nation 
does not wish to see enforced,—but then, no doubt, thereby it 
would speedily produce a reform. The danger of the Bishop 
of London’s Bill is very different. Under it nothing could be 
enforced without the tacit assent of Parliament, and the active 
assent of the Ministers of the Crown. If Convocation should be 
mad enough absolutely to compel the use of all * the ornaments 
in use by the authority of Parliament in the second year of the 
reign of Edward VI.” by every clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
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land, the decision would have no kind of legal force till after | precise analogue of what is proposed in this case. The national 


both Houses of Parliament had virtually acquiesced in it, and 
the Lords of the Privy Council had deliberately sanctioned it. 
It is not, then, in the least because we fear any serious prac- 
tical mischief springing up under this Bill, that we think it 
formidable, and even dangerous. 
we should be disposed to expect would be this,—that after 
very wearisome and prolonged debate, Convocation would pro- 
bably disallow a fair proportion of the Rubrics under which 
the most extravagant of the Ritualistic practices have been 
justified, and reduce the ritual of the Church to the sort of 
proportions which such men as Lord Selborne or Lord Salis- 
bury approve, and which such Churchmen as the Bishop of 
Lincoln, or Canon Liddon, or even Dr. Pusey usually practises. 
There would be no immediate practical mischief in that. A 
few extreme men like Mr. Orby Shipley and his school would 
be offended, and possibly, though not probably driven to 
secede. But the English people would be rather soothed by 
the simplification of the ritual, and the veto put upon prac- 
tices which seem to them Popish and idolatrous, and so far the 
Church would be made stronger, and a source of peril be 
removed. Why, then, do we object to the Bill? If this not 
very impressive result were all that came of it, why not at 
least acquiesce in a reform which, if not very striking or radi- 
cal, would at least be, so far as it went, salutary ? 

The reason is very simple,—because other and much more im- 
portant results would be involved, as well as this comparatively 
slight and beneficial one. The proposal is that any change 
made in the Rubrics by Convocation should be laid on the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament for forty days, and, so far 
as they are not objected to during that time by an address 
to the Crown from either House of Parliament, that the Privy 
Council should have the power of considering and sanctioning 
them by promulgation under an Order in Council. Now, this 
is a mode of administrative legislation of which we have 
always heartily approved, but then we have approved of it 
only in cases where we regarded the initiating authority as 
the one most competent to select the right principle, and most 
likely to be truly representative of the will and the interests 
of the nation in thus selecting. It would be a most disastrous 
thing to lend genuine initiative authority to a body not only not 
the most competent to judge, and the most truly representa- 
tive of the people’s interests in judging, but in some respects, 
at least, absolutely in open conflict with those with whom the 
initiative ought to be. It is hardly to be contended for a 
moment that it could be right to give the power to initiate 
legislation to a body radically unfit for the purpose, merely on 
the ground that various precautions are afterwards taken for 
rendering its decisions a dead-letter in case they do not meet 
the views of Parliament and the Government. Clearly, what- 
ever the Bishop of London’s Bill may not do, it does do this,— 
it assumes that the Convocations of Canterbury and York are 
the natural and proper bodies to initiate changes in relation 
to the Rubrics of the Church. It assumes that what comes 
from them to Parliament comes with a strong presumption, at 
all events, in its favour,—else why give Parliament the 
right only of veto, and not rather of complete revision and 
alteration which it has in relation to Bills introduced in 
Parliament and enacted wholly by Parliament? Now is 
this presumption a true one? We, at least, are bound to 
think otherwise. We have always maintained that in the 
Rubrics of the Church the worshippers are even more inter- 
ested than the officiating minister, because the Rubrics deter- 
mine the character of the devotions of the whole congrega- 
tion, and because the minister who goes through them is the 
representative in all he does of all his people. If this be true, 
—and if it be not generally held to be true, whence the fer- 
ment which the innovations of the Ritualists have caused ?— 
it seems to us simply absurd to say that the right body to 
initiate a reform is a Convocation which represents only the 
clergy, and represents even the clergy very imperfectly indeed. 
Why should such a body as this have the power of originating 
legislation which vitally affects the whole body of worshippers ? 
Should we think of giving the Privy Council Office the right 
of initiating educational codes, if we did not regard the 
Minister as representative of the majority of the nation, 
and did not know, therefore, that not only by his con- 
versancy with the subject, but by his place in a popular 
Government, he is compelled to study the interests of the 
people in relation to educational codes? What would be said 
of giving the initiative in the case of educational codes to an 
authority representative only of the interests of the school- 
masters, not of the schools or the parents? Yet that is the 




















clergy are in no sense representatives of the feelings of their 
people on these subjects. They are freeholders whom the 
people cannot in any way disturb, and over whom they have 
very little influence,—so little that one of the order expressed 


As a matter of fact, what | only a fortnight ago, in these columns, his feeling that he 


should be “degraded, disgraced, humiliated in his whole being,” 
by any law compelling him to attend to their wishes; and 
this, too, even in relation to matters which he regarded ag 
utterly trivial, such matters as those of which St. Paul said 
that he would rather conform his practice altogether to the 
wishes of another than give a weak brother cause of offence, 
Yet these are the persons to whom the initiative in rubrical 
legislation is given, as if they were presumptively the natural 
authority by whom such legislation should be planned out. 

We hold, then, that the Bishop of London’s Bill 
sanctions the principle that the clergy are at least the 
preponderating element of the National Church; and for 
the first time puts a Convocation representing the clergy 
only, in precisely the same position in relation to Parlia- 
ment which is occupied on other subjects by departments 
directly responsible to Parliament, and indirectly, at least, 
absolutely governed by Parliament. This ought not to be. 
If such a measure could be accepted in the House of 
Commons, judgment against the claim of the laity to be the 
most important constituent of the National Church would have 
gone by default. We hold that no body should be allowed an 
initiative in Church matters that does not represent the whole 
Church ; that a body which represents only the priesthood en- 
tirely misrepresents the Church ; and that even if Convocation 
is to be allowed to consider the Rubrics and to suggest reforms 
as a purely consultative body, any reforms so suggested should 
be embodied in a Bill, and introduced into Parliament in the 
ordinary way, without being permitted to derive any prestige 
or authority from their origin in a body so absurdly misrepre- 
senting the National Church as the House of Convocation. 
In fact, if Convocation is ever to assume any greater import- 
ance than it now has, as the source of ecclesiastical reform, 
the first step towards gaining for it such an influence must be 
a very drastic and complete reform of Convocation. 

MR. BUTT’S MOTION. 

R. BUTT has accomplished two objects. He has ob- 
tained a day (next Tuesday) for the discussion of his 
motion on Home-rule, and he has framed a motion which 
indicates, at least in some degree, what he understands by the 
cry he has adopted. He demands in his motion that Ireland 
shall govern herself in Home affairs, and leave Parliament to 
govern in Imperial affairs. That statement, of course, leaves 
a hundred questions open to a dozen interpretations apiece ; 
but we wish to be over-fair to Mr. Butt, and will imagine that 
he has some definite idea in his mind, and some precedent 
which he will be able to quote in the course of what pro- 
mises to be a very lengthy speech. Clearly he dves not 
mean to make Ireland independent, for if independent she 
would be no portion of the Empire. Clearly, also, he 
is not asking for “liberty as in Hungary,” for he leaves 
Imperial affairs not to any Delegation, but to the Parliament 
of the United Empire. Clearly, also, he is not asking for the 
Repeal of the Union, for that repeal would imply the revival 
of the last Parliament of Ireland, which was sovereign under 
the King, and on one remarkable occasion exercised its sove- 
reignty, by declaring the Prince of Wales entitled on his 
father’s incapacity to the Regency ipso facto, and with all prero- 
gatives of the Throne except the name of King. Mr. Butt 
must have a much more limited theory than that in his head, 
and we imagine he will propose for Ireland a position nearly akin 
to that occupied by an American State towards the Union,— 
that is, with full powers over everything except foreign policy, 
the Army, the Navy, the Post Office, the Law of Contract, 
and taxation for Imperial purposes. Of course, as in 
America, all citizens would be citizens of the Empire, all 
offices open to all, and the General Government, within the 

limit of its function, above the State authorities. 

If this is not his plan—and we know nothing of the 
tactics of Home-rulers—it is by far the best he could pro- 
pound, for it would secure what half his party really want, 
—more separateness and liveliness in Irish political life ; 
it is more familiar to Englishmen than any other kind of 
Federal scheme ; and it has been proved to be consistent with 
extremely vigorous and even aggressive external action. If 
Ireland demanded to be as Pennsylvania, we should all know 
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what she was at; we should no longer be talking about an | maintain only that Ireland as a State would be first 
— —- _ we ag ha — rg fear bs scene of eon. —— it is our duty at all hazards 
a ome-rule meant nothing but liberty to form aj/to prevent—and then of a war of repression, likely to 
a how mers ager pig gl tg the | be bad, and sure to end in a contin of the liberties 
Irish Constabulary—which would then be directed by the | of the island. This, as it seems to us, is the immovable 
Irish Parliament, as its effective centre. It is by far the most | obstacle to Home-rule as Irishmen desire it. It might not 
intelligible, as well as most sweeping, proposal Mr. Butt could | be an immovable obstacle to Cantonal government, though, in 
put forward, and it is because of its definiteness that we choose | Ulster, Protestants and Catholics are too intertwined for safety, 
it to show its utter impracticability. It is the best of many but Cantonal government is precisely what Home-rulers would 
PIE teas oth oxo Gheeve fo tes section an the Maes | eotemstedtgemniacaes, 4 telmanent seinen an tee 
, ' , i | national self-government, a Parliament wi er, ecu- 
= —s not ey = reply, to the one fatal obstacle | tive with wo ate a lively capital, a me te ptr 
which lies across the threshold of any scheme of Home-rule | all the things which make independence so dear to the heart 
wa! — or — of any scheme not involving total | of peoples like the Dutch, Danes, and Belgians, who, though 
in =" : an — na a = events, — of inability to affect the world, are still enthusiasti- 
would 3 ry to govern herself, without Parliamentary | cally patriotic. 
institutions, and Parliamentary institutions must be based it Mr. Butt can show us a plan which would preclude this 
a raged . ~~, soe: Beason ge a ad oe — a remain the infinite social and political 
a imply the full and legal establishment of Catho- | difficulties of his scheme,—which, it t be embered 
lic ascendancy. Three-fourths of the members, whether |has never even in the slightest ion been tried. "No 
Catholics or Protestants, would be elected by Catholic electors, | Irish Parliament, he must remember, has ever sat. 
and would hold themselves bound to give effect to Catholic | The wretched body so called, and which was perhaps the 
opinion upon all that immense variety of subjects on which | worst, though the most lively legislative assembly that ever 
authority as to faith and morals | is interfused with | existed, was elected by the dominant caste,—represented, in 
authority as to the affairs of daily life. The State | fact, the English and Scotch settlers of the island, men who, 
— would be obliged to enforce Catholic prin- though constantly turbulent, and very often disloyal, were not 
ile sequlton ol chuneltsn te tine Mt Memiage, oA So leeeak, Wises Soak Wo qudies ot paeity se sale 
, , reed. ere wou e stion arise whic 
the immense right which Pio Nono has so strongly ol would shake England as wa prog ar gong P ain jn 
the liberty of the Press, Its members would be compelled to|the Celtic Parliament of James IL, and they would 
entrust all State offices either to Catholics or to persons| never be settled as the majority wish without fierce 
whom Catholics approved, to weed the Constabulary of all/and desperate resistance. It is true, we might arm the 
a Reser = non mega of . ——— bic Mam a —_ oe por ag — = oe | mr then 
, » ; rong laws for the pro-| we must suppo at veto with adequate force,—that is, we 
a all Catholic — Moreover, as the Church of | must rule against the wishes of a people to whom we have 
ome has never in theory admitted the duty of toleration, | accorded the right and the means of ruling in accord with 
or at all events, of the toleration of baptised but heretical} them. That objection to Ranenele is ‘ahotinn, but we 
persons, the State Parliament would be under incessant pres- | rely most upon the first,—that no honest system of Home-rule 
a - ge the freedom of Protestant teaching, to punish can be granted which would not lead swiftly and directly to a 
rotestan propagandism, to limit Protestant freedom of religious war, which would end in a war of repression which might 
bequest by a law providing that a bequest obviously in- | be a historic horror, and at the best would involve the loss of Irish 
cap ects oh Gdn eoeenaes x Megha aoaes Segalioeden |scieg that eae mea chaos emake maabaeoes a 
) a , d | being that law a } n 
bequeath land in payment for lectures against Christianity—and po full of the old morse le at that law -* a 
looper te + aap 2 bg a — in fact, | quently, qua law, regarded with hostility; but they are all 
nal & : . olic priesthood. ithin five years | curable without Home-rule, and all taken together, more 
pe — a eng by + igen = offices | — than the miseries which would be inflicted by Home- 
J y them, all magistrates selecte ecause they were rule. Of course, if Mr. Butt does not want that, but only a 
——s and we — b osgere Agen — oe tribunal to pass private Acts, the question ends, but then with 
—as, for example, wi e rig o refuse entrance into it ends also the raison d’étre of Mr. Butt. 
certain sanctuaries, convents, and the like,—a right as | is ame aa 
real at this moment in Belgium as if it were established | a ey 
by law. That these things do not happen in France’ EXAMINATION-MARKS IN THEIR GLORY. 
or Spain arises from the fact that in France and Spain HE Daily Telegraph tells us of the great triumph which the 
. low os ora bray we — _ not Catholics; but | system of Examination-marks bas obtained by its extension 
ti -f , 1appened in the States of the Church, and more par- | to the science of Cookery, aud gives us in proof questions with 
oe ri oleate Protestants could open no place of | marks attached which have been set at South Kensington by 
Trishtoha : 4 oe spice hr tap ie majority of | the examiners in that great art to students emulous of diplomas. 
elena “t soit a e9 a J Sater in “ rel i eo ‘A paper of twenty-five questions, in which a possible total of 
_—— avoids the mistake of siding with landlords, obey | 4 (9 marks can be reached, lies before us,” says the Telegraph of 
it strictly ; nor from their point of view,—viz., that truth has Wed “ : 9” 
: : , ednesday. Ilow would you grill a pound of rump-steak? 
been ascertained once for all, and that heresy in a baptised | 1. the twelfth ti oH ld t it f 
person must involve sin—can we logically prove that they are re == _ ry . aera ’ si! ae eho . pay rahe 
wrong. At all events, it is certain that such legislation would 4 , ee werden — - ics rela 4 
be attempted, and that the Protestants, who would not, as in : gg weds ont aaneeng «Sen 4 pe peaticone mene’, 
France, be acknowledged, and therefore protected, would Then a il How would i prep pe a dish of mutton cutlets? 
resist, first by every device of bribery and intimidation, and at Densribe the whale geosess (45 manne). xi aged woul poneene 
last by an appeal to arms. Even in America, it is doubtful what is called melted butter? (25 marke).” “How pr om 
whether the Protestants would remain at peace within a State | Prepare & cup of bright, clear, and Gne-favoured cofiee? = W — 
which was permanently and faithfully Catholic; and it is of the various kinds of berries should you select, and what quantity 
quite certain that the Irish Protestants, accustomed to of ground coffee would you allow for each cup? (25 marke).” This 
ascendancy, penetrated with Orange feeling, and full of |‘ indeed a great advancement for the Marks system, but hardly so 
the Anglo-Saxon conviction that, its blood once up, numbers | tet one as the development given it the other day by a vacation 
make no difference whatever, would rise at once in an insur- | Patty of University men who, in their delight at the discriminating 
rection, which would become civil war, which the Imperial | power of the system, agreed to give marks privately to every unit 
Government must put down. It would, of course, put it down, | of beauty or sublimity Nature should present to them on their 
but to hope that under the circumstances it would put it down | travels, aud to compare their results on the close of their examining 
fairly, temperately, and evenly, with no leaning against the | tour, when, co the report says, it was discovered that the various 
stronger, ie, the Catholie side, is to hope for an abstract | examiners had come to very near the same conclusion, not only as to 
justice rarely found in politics, and never, when blood has the hills and river-reaches and waterfalls and glens which bad paseed 
once been shed, found in the body of the English people. | in the Honours division, in the firet division, and in the second 
We say nothing of the certainty that the Protestants would | division, and had been plucked altogether by these adventurous 
appeal to Great Britain and the Catholics to France, and | measurers of nature’s charms, but even as to the individual rank 
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to be assigned to each in each class. 


beauties of nature which were ‘gulfed” or ‘ ploughed,” 
and whether the marks given were independent of the 
weather in which the particular landscapes were seen, or 
were awarded to units of landscape and weather com- 


bined. One can imagine the Jungfrau in a storm of thunder | ability, it will certainly be necessary to strike off marks very freely 
and lightning coming out Senior Wrangler, but the Jungfrau 
in a day of mist and drizzle being very properly ‘“‘gulfed.” Thus 
there must have been even more, much more, difficulty in deciding | 
on the unit of phenomenon to which marks should be assigned, | 
than Lady Barker, of the Kensington Cookery Scbool, can ever | 
have had in this respect, for a white soup, or a rump-steak, or a | 
dish of melted butter, or a dish of cutlets, is a perfectly separable | 


phenomenon, the absolute excellence of which cannot depend on | 
any adjuncts, whether of climate or even of temper. If the Uni- | 
versity enthusiasts were really able to apply their mark system | 
with any substantial agreement to the beauties of nature, it seems | 
pretty clear that they would have been able to apply them with 
certainly greater success to the beauties of society. A woman or 

& man is at least as definite a phenomenon as a dish, and would 

clearly include everything in him or her calculated to impress | 
a companion agreeably or the reverse. If the mark system 
could but be generalised, how happy it would make Mr. Galton! | 
And why not? With a thousand marks’ scale for everything, it | 
might be possible to determine that a perfect lobster patty should 
gain the same number of marks among dishes which “‘ Peter Plym- 
ley’s Letters” should receive in the rank of political literature, or 
the late Henry Drummond among successful members of the House 
of Commons, or “Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings’ amongst Charles 
Dicken’s works. Perhaps the information thus conveyed might 
not be very definite, but then, as a very excellent examiner said 

the other day in a learned body, ‘‘ Whenever I commit myself to | 
a given number of marks as the exact equivalent of any candi- | 
date’s merit, I always feel I am telling lies ”; and if it is useful to | 
commit yourself to a misleading scale of appreciation in judging of | 
definite answers to questions, it may be useful to generalise the | 
information so gained, and compare the place at which one candi- 
date stands in one table of relative merit with that at which | 
another stands in a quite different table of relative merit. 





No doubt, in carrying out minutely in practical life this fanciful 
mark system, the doubts which have already often occurred to 
puzzled examiners would repeat themselves. For instance, exami- 
ners have contended, we think justly, that it would be only right 
to give negative marks for answers which not only show ignorance, 
but betray so false a conception of principles, that even the questions 
answered rightly must be right more by accident than through any 
intelligent comprehension of the subject. Such a principle, we 
think, should certainly be imported into the Cookery examination 
at South Kensington. If any one there replied that a mutton- | 
chop should be fried, the candidate making so radical a mistake 
of principle should not only gain no marks, but should have, say | 
fifty, deducted from any he or she might otherwise gain. Of 
what account would it be that he or she could write out 
a description of the proper way of making short-crust, or 
of serving up a dish of grilled mushrooms, if, in the 
elementary fact of all cooking, the use and abuse of the 
frying-pan, gross ignorance were shown? So, too, if any 
candidate declared that in order to make good tea, the tea 
should be allowed to ‘*‘brew” for five or ten wminiutes, 
there should be no mercy shown to one so grossly ignorant of 
the first great principle of tea. Again, in the vaca- 
tion rambles of the enthusiasts for marks to whom we have 
referred, we have no doubt that a corresponding principle must 
have been edopted. How could you fairly compare the relative 
beauties of two glacier-views, without deducting marks for the 
ugly desolation of moraine and mud in any glacier landscape in 
which the moraine was a conspicuous feature? Mow could you 
estimate the beauty of a Surrey heath, without taking off a great 
deal for such a blot upon it as a brick-field, with all its clay and 
hideous monotony of dull cubes? How could you give marks to 
an English village, without large deductions for obtrusive pigstyes 
and advertising-boards covered with notices of all the papers that 
have the ** largest circulation in the world,” and all the four-post 
bedsteads which are ‘‘ sent free by post.” No doubt Mr. Boyce, 
who has an eccentric taste in pictorial art, is apt to introduce 
ground ‘‘to let on building leases,’ with all its litter, into 
his clever pictures, but we think he must have some notion 


that painting should not deal by preference with the beauti- 
ful, 


rather with the imitable,—and these things are 


but 


The statement is definite | 
enough, though we have no sufficient information as to the should be applied, as they may one day be, 


| versity. 





certainly very easily imitable on canvas. Again, if ever marks 
in case our examining 


"tourists follow up their own precedent, by young men to the 


qualities of young ladies, or vice versd, with the view of selecting 


/as a partner for life the candidate who gains the largest number 


of marks in a competitive examination for general companion. 


for what may be called negative qualities. If a thousand marks 
were the maximum that could be gained, age, of course, being 
previously determined, a sagacious examiner would probably 
allow 100 marks for beauty, 50 for elegance in dress, 400 for char- 
acter—including sweetness of temper—300 for activity of sympathy 
with the tastes and pursuits of others, and 150 for a general margin 
of unenumerated graces. But then, of course, under all these heads, 
it would be necessary to have the right of making large positive 
deductions. If a girl were not only plain, but vacant-faced, and yet 
had the languishing airs of a particular class of beauties, it would 
become necessary to make large positive deductions, both under 
some subordinate division, such as ‘Sincerity,’ of the head of 
‘Character,’ and also under the head of ‘ Beauty,’ on the distinct 
ground that such a characteristic both grievously enhances every 
fault of feature and carriage, and also gives an air of pinchbeck 
and falsehood to the character itself. So, too, if she not 
only did not dress well, but insisted on wearing a jeweller’s 
shop on her hands and arms and in her ears, bell-pulls on her 
head, and fifty pounds’ weight of flounces about her skirts,— 
or on the other hand, on making herself hideously neat in close- 
fitting brown holland, without any touch of relief to the monotony 
of the dreary ensemble,—then, clearly, instead of allowing any 
marks for dress, a great many more should be deducted than the 
maximum which might have been gained. Again, if instead of 
being active in sympathy with the tastes and pursuits of others, 
she could talk of nothing but servants and shopping, and re- 
garded all the occupations and thoughts of men as the kind 
of things which keep them ‘out of mischief,’ but have no 
meaning in themselves for the more rational sex, clearly a minus 
quantity of 300 would not be an inadequate appreciation of so 
formidable a demerit. Just as a cook who sent up a potato ina 
sodden condition should hardly be allowed to take credit at all, 
even for a chef d’euvre in the shape of a mayonnaise; just as a 


'man who wore a blue coat with brass buttons should be plucked 


for dress without even glancing at his hat, his tie, or his shirt- 
front; just so a girl who could only gossip or giggle with girls, 
and not feel the least interest in any subject that men understand, 
should be rejected at once in an examination for companionability 
as a wife, without even weighing any of the per contras. 

But these are great subjects. Instead of flying so high,— 
though even this would hardly be so audacious as giving marks to 
woodland, mountain, and lake, to glacier and tempest, to dawn 
and sunset,—we would suggest to those enthusiasts for the mark 
system to take a hint from the Cookery School at South Kensington, 
and begin with more humble attempts. They might try giving 
marks to the various parties of the season, and publishing the 
estimates of the different examiners in the Morning Post, for the 
sake of ultimate comparison ; or estimating in the same way the 
various orators at Exeter Hall, giving a negative quantity for every 
sign of Pecksniffian ostentatiousness and pretence. In that fashion 
they might gradually feel their way to the more elaborate use of marks 
for appreciating the character of an omelette or a sunrise on the 
plan now adopted at Kensington and by the enthusiasts of the Uni- 
But at present, the attempt has been too sudden for 
success. If the Recording Angel estimates our merits and demerits 
by marks, even though he bas the range of the whole series of 
numbers between a negative infinity and a positive infinity, he 
must have had a very careful training in the method, to apply it 
with anything like justice. And perhaps, on the whole, human 
arithmetic is as yet hardly equal to the task of estimating by 


‘marks even the difference between a good cup of tea and a bad 


one, much less the difference between the beauty of Venice and 
the beauty of Rotterdam, or between the loveliness of a rainbow 
on the sea, and the loveliness of a triumphal arch decorated with 
flags and ribbons. 





JULES JANIN. 
JARIS has been shedding rhetorical tears over the grave of a 
famous literary Epicurean. It would be too much to say 
that Jules Janin was a great writer. At least, if we do give him 
such a title, we must revise the standard of literary greatness. 
Bossuet, Voltaire, and Rousseau might not like to admit that they 
belong to the same breed as Janin, and they might treat him rather 
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ST cmiotientl 
unceremoniously if he were to make up to them on easy terms of | cut short her young life and shattered the most splendid of 


equality in the Elysian Fields. But Jules Janin stands first, or monarchies. 





| 
all but first, among a class of writers who would take their place Soon after the Revolution of 1830, be expressed his ideas of the 


among the gods, if the boulevards of Paris were Olympus. With old régime and the new in a novel styled “‘ Barnave.” It says little 
the doubtful exception of Théophile Gautier, he was the most about the gifted Revolutionist, but it says much about Mirabeau 
Parisian writer of his time. Had the Fates conspired to form a| and the Court. The book is strange and wild, a rhapsody rather 
man who should be able to charm the most fastidious of readers than a romance. Full of eloquent passages and vivid descriptions, 
for half a century,—who should always be refined enough to please | displaying at times a consummate mastery of style, and at other 
the cultivated, and always so sparkling as to stir the jaded spirits | times a fire of imagination which is German rather than French, 
of loungers and epicures,—who should, as regularly as Monday it is badly pieced together, and it now and then touches the con- 
came round, pour out a marvellous flood of written talk about fines of incoherency. Thirty years after hehad published the book, 
everything in general, the Fates would have fashioned Jules Janin. | Janin wrotea repentant preface to it, declaring that he was ashamed 
Nature intended him to be the literary King ot the Cafés, and his | of having ever penned such a collection of disjointed chapters ; but 
whole life was spent in fulfilling the duties of his sovereignty. | his words of self-criticism recall those that Macaulay applied to his 
Coming to Paris as a merelad, he wasso poor that he could notafford | essay on Milton; for the French critic bad as little reason to dis- 
to be idle at college, and so fond of letters that he never dreamed dain the literary power of his early novel as the English historian 
of taking any of the roads which lead to wealth. We need had to fear that his reputation would suffer from the splendid, if 
scarcely add that he was an ardent Voltairean, and that | somewhat gaudy rhetoric of an essay which, in the description of 
he fledged his pen by attacking the Jesuits. A student of the | the Puritans, has made an imperishable addition to the riches of 
Quartier Latin would, in the time of Charles X., when the Jesuits | English prose. Jules Janin’s “‘ Barnave,” so far from having been 
had the ear of the King, when they were laying their hand upon | unworthy of him, gave a promise of achievement such as he never 
the schools, and even upon the Army, have been deemed worthy | fulfilled. It is an astonishing book to have been written by a 
of excommunication from the great Church of the sceptical, if he | man of twenty-five, and not the least astonishing elements of it 
had not spent his first hoarded store of epigrams on the reverend | are its absurdities. But the novel is notable as a satire, no less 
fathers. But Jules Janin merely obeyed a fashion when he walked | than as a piece of wild prose. The Court of Marie Antoinette is 
in the footsteps of his master to the house of the Jesuits, and | | painted in all its gaiety, and at the same time the shadow of 
flung some literary pebbles at the windows. Voltaire’s sullied | | death is cast over it, by the predictions of a soothsayer, 
memory is partially redeemed from renroach by the fact that he | who, called in to tell the fortunes of the Queen and her ladies, 
was possessed for a whole life-time by a burning hatred of in- speaks of the terrible fate that awaits them all. The reader is 
justice and lies. Much as he loved literature, he loved preaching | taken to a masked ball at the Opera, to see how the wearers of 
better, and indeed he might have anticipated the boast of Heine, | historic names had learned to associate with the painted infamy 
that poetry had always been to him ‘‘a divine plaything.” Tis | | of Paris. ‘There is a picture of a supper party to which nobles 
tragedies were only the full-dress performances of his pen. The | /and abandoned women go after the ball, and at which Mirabeau 
real work of his life, the work which will be remembered for | shines with all the splendour of his genius, and unblushingly 
ever, was to smite hard all forms of what he thought intellectual confesses his passion for drinking to the dregs all the pleasures of 
falsehood, and all classes cf men that dealt therein. He made! life. There are also mystical scenes in which the death of an old 
terrible mistakes and committed terrible errors, it is true; | monarchy is mirrored in the guise of more awful religious sanc- 
he was often reckless where caution was an imperative duty ; | tities. But the most striking part of the book is perhaps the 
he was often irreverent amid the most hallowed sanctities ; | famous preface of the first edition. Written soon after Louis 
he was often so utterly untrue to his principle, as to use| Philippe became king, it is a brilliant and vehement attack on 
fulsehood to strike falsehood; he, too, often acted in a/ the Orleanist family for their systematic treachery to the elder 
spirit which has debauched the conscience of France almost as | branch of the royal House. The force of the invective is astonish- 
much as the teaching and the example of the men whom he! ing. No wonder that it became famous. No wonder that 
assailed, But in spite of these blots on his memory, he hardened Legitimists read with delight the satire on Egalité, and the 
the intellect of his country, and taught it to look facts straight in | covert sneers at his crowned son. No wonder that Republicans 
the face. No class of beings could be more different from Voltaire | applauded the passionate sarcasms which were launched against a 
than the literary triflers who affect to speak in his name; and the | Prince who, beginning bis political life as a Revolutionist, became 
Voltaireanism of Janin was about as much like that of the a Legitimist when the King came back, and who deserted the 
heresiarch, as the antics of small Ritualistic priests are like the | King as nimbly as he bad deserted the Republic. But the satires 
rigours of St. Anthony. Jules Janin speedily found that nature of Janin did not denote any depth of malice. He was not what 
had intended him to be, not a censor of Churches, but a writer of | Dr. Johnson called a ‘‘ good hater.” Tis political convictions 
novels and a critic of plays. He further drifted away from the | were in so fluid a state, that he began to be an Orleanist soon 
(Quartier Latin when he took a side in politics. Every gifted | after he had put the Orleanists into the pillory, and long before the 
young Frenchman is a Republican, and the brighter his gifts the | Revolution of 1848 he found out that the Citizen King was the 
more lurid is the hue of his anti-Monarchical creed. Very often | saviour of France. In the repentant preface to the reprint of 
he is a Red Republican to the age of twenty-five, a Liberal | ‘‘ Barnave,” he tries to blot out the sin of his youth by 
Republican at thirty, and a Conservative Republican at | pouring rhetorical contempt on the blackguardism of his 
thirty-five. Then he becomes a Bonapartist, an Orleanist, | early invective, and by lauding Louis Philippe as the best of 
or a Legitimist. Those of harder intellectual stuff do rulers. He tells us of the visit which he paid to Bertin, the 
not thus change; but we speak of the softer natures, that | lordly editor of the Débats, to read the manuscript to that 
take on any impression easily, and keep no impression long. | great judge of literary achievement, and he is careful to describe 
Jules Janin, however,, was soon smitten with the glories | the polite indignation with which Bertin heard the rhapsodical 
of the ancient monarchy. He had lived with Bossuet, Racine, | attack on a family that he had helped toenthrone. Janin fancied, 
Molitre, Corneille, and Sevigné, until these great writers had perhaps, that his own expression of repentance had robbed 
become the companions of his life, and be could not dissociate | ‘* Barnave” of its fangs; but if he did so, he was mistaken. 
them from the Court of the Bourbons. He had filled his miod | The satire happened to possess the venom of truth, and the courtly 
with the images of that Court, and he was fascinated by the rich- | homage of age could not brush the truth away. Both the prefaces 
ness of the colouring which it threw over the bareness of existence. | are too strong, the one as a satire of the Orleanists, and the other 
What had taken the place of the France which was glorified by as a eulogy; but the first bears scrutiny better than the second. 
her men of letters, her artists, the splendour of her Court, the | It ought to be added, however, that Jules Janin’s political creed 
urbanity of her manners, and the loyalty of the people to the | was not so fluid as to fall into the mould of the Empire after 
King? A recurring anarchy fatal to the placid contemplation the Orleanists went into exile. He was not one of those writers 
which is the food of literature ; and hence Janin loathed the work | who climbed the Imperial stairs with as much zeal as they had 
of the Republic. He was not insensible to the vices of the old | pushed their way iuto the Court of the King. He remained a 
Court, and in truth his imagination was fired by the debauchery | steadfast Orleanist till the end, so far as he had any political 
which smote the Court of the Regency and of Louis XV., by the creed at all. 
degradation of morality among the nobles, and by the cloud of But after he had sowed his wild oats he almost ceased to be 
popular vengeance which had been gathering for half a century | a politician, and he settled down to do the real work of his 
before the Revolution. But he seemed to forget all these dark life, which was that of ministering to the gaiety of Paris. He 
shadows when he thought of the grace and the beauty of Marie wrote stories and dialogues, which were always light, airy, and 
Antoinette, the brightness of her Court, and the tragedy which brilliant. But he fell into his proper place only when Bertin 
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chose him to write the theatrical feuilleton for the Journal des ! 


Débats of each Monday. The young critic astonished and charmed 
Paris by the vivacity, the gaiety, the rushing fluency, the imagina- ic : . 
tive richness, and the learning of the essays which appeared week | the liking displayed by the British public for the American 
by week. Nothing like them had ever been seen in the French | “‘ humourists,"—men in whom, they say, they find little except 
Press. They were no mere descriptions or criticisms of the | £0m¢ common-place extravagance and much bad spelling. With 
last new play; they were glowing essays on that and every- the exception of the ‘* Heathen Chinee,” which made an immense 
thing else,—talk about everything under the sun. The pen hit, and exercised a permanent influence on public opinion, they 
of the writer seemed to have gone at the gallop, and at | do not, we are told, genuinely admire any of the comic productions 
every turn of a sentence it presented Jules Janin himself, | Englishmen find so racy. They prefer Mr. Lowell's serious poems, 
stout, good-humoured, laughing at the whole world, loving its which, sweet as they are, will scarcely live, to the ‘ Bigelow 
good things, sure that Paris was the paradise of mankind, that he | Papers,” which will last as long as their dialect remains intelligible ; 
himself was the finest specimen of its beatitude, and that the | scarcely estimate Leland at English valuation, wonder at the fuss 
highest reach of felicity was to charm the Cafés every Monday made about Mark Twain, and hold Artemus Ward to have been 
morning. He chatted about himself as freely as about the skill of | ® ow comedian. As the Americans are, in their way, more 
Scribe or the genius of Rachel. Nay, the very week after he had humorous than the English, and as they produce these professional 
married a charming young gir], he devoted the whole of his article | humourists, this want of appreciation of them would be hard to 
in the Débats, an article at least as long as four columns of the | understand, or even to admit, were it not visible also among the 
Spectator, to almost tearful praises of married life, confessions of | Scotch, half of whom are full of a racy humour which the other 
his own happiness, and praises of his wife. Paris laughed heartily, | half seem unable to comprehend. , We never met a Scotchman yet 
but it did not wonder at the egotism of Jules Janin. He loved to take | —and we have tried the experiment several times—who fully 
the world into his confidence. Nothing was so delightful to him | e%joyed Artemus Ward, or understood why the absurd incon- 
as to address the Parisians, and be praised by them. He called | 8tuity of his sayings with the shrewdness embodied in his 
himself the ‘Prince of Critics,” and praise was the homage thought, made Englishmen shake with laughter such as no English 
which he exacted. ‘They paid it liberally. Week after week, | humour seemed m= ony equal degree to provoke. There must 
for nearly balf a century, did his house draw authors, actors, | be two publics in Awerica, just as there are in Scotland, and one 
actresses, to protest against what they deemed unjust censures, | Of them despises the laughter which the other enjoys. One 
to beg for a good word, and to gratify his vanity. ‘Those meet- | cause of the contempt is, we suspect, the artificiality into which 
ings were his Court, and he valued the sceptre of his fvuilleton as | all humourists who trade on their humour are apt to fall ; 
much as Louis Philippe valued his throne. His heart was almost | another, the weariness of Americans of the shrewd sayings in 
broken because, in the days of his dotage, the managers of the which much of their humour hess embodied ; and a third, the pre- 
Débats gave the place of theatrical critic to a younger man. The | Posterous use some of the comic aphorists make of bad spelling. 
joy of his life had passed away with his power. But he had Artemus Ward made his bad spelling funny, the absolute differ- 
never misused this power. No one imagined that Jules Janin ence between the method of conjugating one expected and the 
could be bought by vulgar bribes, and he was usually too kind | method he tried, exciting of itself the sense of incongruity, which 

is the first cause of laughter ; but his imitators have lost his art, 


rather than too severe. He could launch out fierce scorn, how- | . ‘ 
ever, and one of his latest essays was a vehement attack on | Such as it was, almost or quite completely. The person who calls 


M. Sardou for degrading the Stage of Paris with such a_| himself “Josh Billings ” has entirely. Chancing to take up the 
play as Le Roi Carotte. But the most astonishing fact | book ata railway-station, the writer decided during a ten minutes’ 
connected with these essays was the weekly proof which | run that “Josh Billings’s” wit and humour was, on the whole, 
they gave of Janin’s marvellous power of improvisation. | the most contemptibly vulgar trash he had ever had in his hand, 
During forty years he never once failed to supply the Débats | —Worse by many degrees than the worst failure of the old 
with an essay which would fill at least two pages of this | London Comic School,—quite as bad, in fact, as its cover, 
journal. He himself said that when he began to write, his pen | which ; represented 8 paunchy fool tumbling on his hands, 
rushed over the paper without any aid from his brain or hand, | #74 lifting with his feet a white hat with a mourning 


With delicate satire, M. Jobn Lemoinne says that Jules Janin had | rape all round it. Having, however, to travel farther, and no 
the great advantage of always being satisfied with what he did, | other book being at hand, he tried to read it steadily, and dis- 


and of always believing that his last page was his best. But he | covered, in a painful half-hour, this curious fact. ‘Josh Billings ” 
had other qualifications. Immense reading had stored his mind | is the nickname of some unknown person, apparently well edu- 
with as much loose learning as would have formed an encyclopedia. | cated, with the mind, if one could imagine such a mind, of a 
He had alsoa physical frame of iron strength, and unfailing buoy- | Dissenting Sydney Smith. He has not, of course, the full power 
ancy of spirits. The gout and other diseases did indeed make him of the witty divine; he has injured such power a he has by 
physically helpless in later years, and he became so stout and so | using it up, apparently, as we guess from his dedication, to earn his 

| bread, and his topics are usually inferior; but he has in a high 


weak that at last he could not move. But his spirits never sank, | , sig , ; 
A few hours before he died, he briskly asked his servant what was | degree the power Sydney Smith possessed of saying odd things 
for dinner, and the question was characteristic of the man who | Which, like common proverbs, embody in a line the experience of 


liked the good things of the table as much as he liked the good | ages or the reasoning of a life. He can do nothing else. He cannot 


things of Horace. He died quietly, seated in the very arm-chair | tell a story, or write a parody, or teach a lesson in politics, and 
in which Béranger had died before him. In life the two men were | the one faculty he possesses is overlaid, by his own or his original 
kindred spirits, and in death they were not divided. publisher’s folly, till it is almost invisible. Half of the book is 

What has Jules Janin done? He has amused Paris for more rubbish, the mere dregs of his better work, cooked up, we sup- 
than forty years; and that is nearly all. His admirers have | pose, for a market which had enjoyed some of his racier oddities, 
been saying that he has made permanent contributions to the | and has kept on hoping for some more long after the supply was ex- 
literature of France, but we think that they are mistaken. Utterly | hausted. About a tenth is made up of weak platitudes, and about a 


destitute of solid thought or fixed purpose, he cannot be ranked | twentieth of Christian maxims of the most savagely orthodox type, 


with the great writers of his time. Nor had he such delicacy and | which seem usually, with an exception or two, wretchedly out of 
sureness of judgment as to make him equal as a critic to Sainte- | place, though we must add, strange as it may be, they appear to have 
Beuve, whose short essays will preserve from forgetfulness many | come from the inmost convictions of the writer, who has covered 
names that were famous in their day. Nor has he the| all alike—pious advice, common-place rubbish, keen epigrams, 
Voltairean simplicity of style which will preserve some | and “ pawky” proverbs—in an impenetrable veil of bad spelling. 
lesser names, Nor, again, do his lighter essays put the | What the object of this spelling can be we are utterly unable to 
humour, wit, or eloquence that they possess into such an artistic | discover. It is not comic, as Artemus Ward's often was. It is 
setting as will satisfy the imperious cravings of a trained taste. | not intended to express any dialect, as Leland’s was, or if it is, it 


Most of them are brilliant rhapsodies, which seem marvellously | does not succeed. It is not phonetic, it is not ingenious, it is, in 
fact, a motiveless absurdity, all the more to be condemned because 


clever when first read, but which will not bear reading a second | 
time ora third. It would be difficult to find a single page of | such wit as “ Josh Billings” possesses is entirely of the sub-allusive 


* JOSH BILLINGS ” IN ENGLISH. 
DUCATED Awericans often express some astonishment at 





classic prose in Janin. Thackeray once called him ‘a tawdry | kind, which is so seldom liked except among the educated. The 
man of genius,” and no description could be more correct ; but the | real man is not ‘* Josh Billings,” but to compare small things with 
wearers of tawdry raiment are warned off Olympus, and Jules | great, an American Montaigne. This sentence, for instance, 
Janin will not take his place among the Immortals. 


‘‘ We have made justice a luxury of civilisation,” is essentially of 
| the Sydney-Smith type, and is not made more subtle, but only 
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anintelligible, by ridiculous spelling. It would be hardly possible | » . 
to express the truth that civilisation has secured justice, but has | CORRESPONDENCE. 
not secured it to the poor, in a terser or more biting form, but its . rage = 
pithiness is just of the kind which a reader capable of spelling “is” ouans oe FAMINE. 
“7” J * | ROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
as ‘tiz” would never comprehend, any more than he would this curi North Behar, May 25, 1874. 


: “ee : os 
ous and quite true observation in natural history, ** Monkeys never | 7, general state of things is that the condition of the people is 


grow ony older in exprenion. A young meshey locks exectly | not becoming worse. Of Tirhoot it is said that matters are mend- 


like his grandpapa melted up and born again ;” or this, ** No man |. 2 ; ‘ 
can be a healthy jester unless he has been nursed at the breast of | ing. In Sarun all fears of a deadly famine are, thanks to immense 


wisdom,” a sentence which contains the whole difference between the | private importations, at an end. From Chumparun the official 


é ‘ t is that ‘“‘it is now quite exceptional to meet a person with 
an like Syd th or Ch a hepa tangent. 4 P 
bamour of a man like Sydney Smith or Charles Lamb and the _ that painful famine-stricken appearance which then (in January) 


humour of Mr. Lear. Where, again, is the sense, not to say the | ’ *s ae 
taste or the propriety, of misspelling a fine sentence like this ?—| was everywhere but too common.” Of Bhaughulpore it is said 


center wah hil cab of 6 ennile went Mhsaeals ot df ot that the famine is well in hand. Sonthalia is better, and the 


bobolink,” which is intelligible only to those to whom bad spel- | a wichones Mapa np. oe —_ oe. 
ling, and especially artificial bad spelling, is a mere cause of dis- | rom Dinagepore, and here we begin to enter on the newer 


wR - rl a A = a | famine land, where the grip of famine is only now being severely 
. : ld . “ ’ 
gre i mart of nom nth svings 1 cai 1° airport a = prsoon who Inve ert arog 
constitutionally outside temptation, than a man who, keenly feeling | pone ae beyond he line where charity begins aro 
temptation, yet resists; but in what way is the wisdom flavoured * Haeehiiaantinieueta ke in a bed way. Tho officials were 
by spelling a dove a ‘‘duvy”? The bitter, worldly experience of | 4 . pasion z geees 
this remark, which Rochefoucauld might have made, and Prosper | ae le pat abc <a ened E a 
Mérimée would have written to l’Inconnue, if he had thought of | seliel endl th ey ennai 4 f 8 ve > tl y oe —— vn 
it, is utterly lost in a cloud of bad spelling :—‘‘ Some men marry | c t ied ss to th a ad ee ie an wrorasstiengane 
to get rid of themselves, and find that the game is one that two por wet lice Giaaoens Sectitieeien pom ob nphacttniaaoancsd 
This is the present state of things in some of the worst districts. 


can play at, and neither win.” All the following are suggestive 
lin’s, whose “ Richard” 

Seen, me le SS, Sos * ee ee Considering that it is written at the end of May, by which time 

in 1866 Orissa had lost more than a tenth of her population, the 








Americans are so inclined to praise; but they are not the more 


iti f the soi a: 2 ‘ : s : 
ga wrehangd terry et Oey Sees ay a ea oe Government of Bengal, with just pride, writes :—‘ There is no 
eing injured by a farcical spelling :— : : é : a 
Ne i A RE EI ES OO severe famine, simply because relief has prevailed over famine. 
a a eb gered Soap F Indeed there is irrefragable proof on every side that had the relief 
Ignorance is the wet-nurse of prejudice. “ 
Ss wltheet cease ts 0 caeee Wied 6 bani” afforded been less, the present calamity would have dwarfed all 
: others which have befallen India. The public will not the Jess 


“ Half the discomfort of life is the result of getting tired of ourselves.” 


® Benevolence is the cream on the milk of human kindness.” appreciate the victory if it has been almost a bloodless one. Our 


4“ People of good-sense are those whose opinions agree with ours.” successes in Abyssinia and Ashantee must have dispelled from 

“Face all things; even Adversity is polite to a man’s face.” men’s minds any idea that a campaign concluded without a heavy 

“Passion always lowers a great man, but sometimes elevates a little | butcher's bill must therefore be devoid of generalship or of great 
one.” deeds. 

* ~ a is everything for a sinner, and a little of it will not hurt a) J¢ ig a pity that such excellent results as the Bengal Govern- 
oe Mon now-a-days are divided into slow Christians and wide-awake am = chow shows Get ee Bt maee by ” 1 epee om 
dean” | ‘‘ the relief measures have obviated mortality.” This is not cor- 

“There are people who expect to escapo Hell because of the crowd rect. There has been mortality, and there is mortality. When 
going there.” | viewed by the light of the numbers dealt with, it may appear 

‘Most people are like eggs, too full of themselves to hold anything | almost infinitesimal, but the fact of its existence should be ad- 
else.” | mitted. Deaths to some large number in the aggregate have 

Even when the sayings contain an element of grotesquerie, they | occurred. I[ allude to deaths more or less directly due to famine. 

are improved by ordinary printing :— | Whether this result could have been entirely obviated had earlier 
“It is little trouble to a graven imago to be patient, even in fly-time.” | measures been taken, it is impossible to say. The number of 
“Old age increases us in wisdom—and in rheumatism.” deaths with which scarcity of food has been directly concerned 
“A mule is a bad pun =e horse.” | cannot up to date, at a moderate computation, be less than 2,000. 
ae — a pel re | The figures standing by themselves appear large; their right 
Mt nase aegis Pie etn than matter,—especially in a | mening % ected oh, When ty Gel aide 7 ¥ orang that a te 

monkey.” ag . we aie | result of the keenest onslaughts of famine during a period of 
“ Adversity to a man is like training to a pugilist. It reduces him | five mouths on a population exceeding ten millions. 

te his fighting weight.’’ The chief medical officer in Tirhoot states that in many villages 
“Pleasure is like treacle. Too much of it spoils tho taste for every- | which he has inspected, he bas found on an average 49 per cent. 

thing.” ; of the population in their normal state,—27 under-fed; 12 

“Necessity is the mother of invention, but Fetent Right is the father.” | emaciated ; 10 aged and infirm, and 2 debilitated through pre- 

a Did you ever hear pions eer hig a i halla vious want of food, who, as distinguished from the emaciated, I 

een ™ a a aati lapis tested take to mean those really undergoing the pangs of starvation. 

“ Man was built after all other things had been made and pronounced | i - — 
good. If not, he would have insisted on giving his orders as to the rest | It is certain that although the general condition of the people has, 
of the job.” to almost an extent beyond expectation, been kept up by the vast 

“ Mice fatten slow in a church. They can’t live on religion, any more | network of relief, yet there’are still in villages and on light labour 
than ministers can.” works many very miserable objects who have not yet regained the 

“Fashion cheats the eccontric with the claptrap of freedom, and Ground they lost before relief reached them. Here and there 
makes them serve her in the habiliments of the harlequin. i . . : 

“ There are farmers so full of science that they won’t set a gate-post | official reports still cometmnes tell of crowds of starving and 
till they have had the earth under the gate-post analysed.” | emaciated beings, whom the laches of some one of the 750 officials 

“When lambs get through being lambs they become sheep. Zhis| at present on famine-work has left too long unrelieved. That 
takes the sentiment out of them.” these, however, are not common cases may be deduced from the 

Clearly printed, one sees why the cynical, shrewdly observant fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal writes :—“ I have 
man became popular among a people who love proverbs, and is | to testify strongly to the humane and devoted conduct of oflicials 
still popular among another people who have a yearning for | of all grades employed on this difficult service, under exposure to 
laughter and cannot find the excuse for it, but his work requires | a fierce climate at an inclement season.” 
clear printing and a good deal of condensation. We do not advise) ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has for some time past taken up his 
anybody to read ‘‘ Josh Billings,” for the plums in his writing are | head-quarters at the town of Monghyr, situated on the railway 
embedded in a great deal too much dough, but still we are glad to| and the Ganges. It forms an admirable base for operations. 
find and to show that a book which sells everywhere is not such a; Lying due north of it are the worst parts of Tirhoot and Bhaugul- 
mass of folly and vulgarity as at first sight it appears to be. Of} pore, while the other parts of the Patna, Bhaugulpore, and 
vulgarity there is none at all, or none except in a line probably | Rajshaye divisions lie fan-like before it. From these head-quarters 
misprinted ; it is a keen, clever reporter or minister who has taken, | the energetic General makes a sudden dash here, an unexpected 
for unintelligible reasons, to tumbling before the world. descent there, to the horror of a wearied and stragyling staff, who 
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vainly endeavour to keep pace with their impetuous chief. To 
their chieftain’s august presence the local officers, now one, now 
another, now a general of division, now a very subaltern in the 
relief army, are summoned to render account of themselves and 
their doings. Quiet little Monghyr has never before witnessed 
such a coming and going of officialdom. The famine operations 
grow more and more like those of an army in full campaign, for 
Sir Richard Temple now holds in readiaess nigh at hand a reserve 
of 70 officers to fill up the possible gaps which exposure, sickness, 
or over-exertion may create amongst the 750 officers now carrying 
on the actual combat. 

Private importations of grain into the distressed parts have lately 
been very brisk. Excluding the considerable private trade which 
has been going on by river in the Bengal districts of Rungpore 
and Dinagepore, private importations by railway into Behar 
amount now to about 70,000 tons of grain a month, of which about 
two-fifths come from Northern India, and three-fifths from 
Calcutta and Bengal. This is exclusive of the very large amount 
of private grain which is being sent up the Ganges to the distressed 
districts. Probably the whole private importations into Behar 
during the last month reach a total of 90,000 tons. This rate has 
not been long current, and probably will considerably diminish in 


property of the Government which has dug them, they will be un- 
blest by Brahmin, the consecration-ceremony will be unperformed, 
The outward sign of all this, the consecration-log that stands in. 
the centre of all pure and undefiled tanks, will be absent. What 
, Hindoo would drink from such a tank? He may bathe, he may 
wash his clothes, he may water his cattle in that pond, but of its 
waters he may not drink. 

I notice that the Rajah of Pachete, which place lies somewhere 
in the south of Chota Nagpore, has been punished for the emall 
amount of aid he has been giving his tenantry by the withdrawal 
of his exemption from personal attendance in the Civil Courts. 
This is a heavy punishment to a native, who grasps at any straw 
which will add one barleycorn to his stature in the eyes of his 
fellows. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
IRISH EDUCATION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following is abridged from one of the paragraphs in 
your ‘* News of the Week,” on the 13th :—‘ There are in Ireland 
9,000 national-school teachers, including 2,500 assistants, and 








the rains. The Government transport operations have considerably | their salaries average £42 a year, without retiring pensions, with- 
diminished ; a large amount of rolling-stock has been freed; private out any hope of prizes, without residences, and with only gratuities 
trade has at once seized on it, to carry off the stores that had long of £10 after ten years’ service. The men thus treated are the 
lain collected at almost every station and every large mart on the | most disaffected class in Ireland.” 
line of railway. I am extremely glad to see this in the Spectator, as I trust it 
This accession—far greater than was ever expected—has been | shows that Englishmen are becoming aware of the new political 
a source of great strength to the Government, enabling it, tosome danger which English statesmanship has created in Ireland. 
extent, to nurse its stores in all but the worst tracts. Private | The question, however, is not, as you seem to think, altogether 
importations have thus found their way over most of the country | one of money. The grievance of the Teachers is not only that 
south of the Ganges, and over much of the Famine plains that lie | they are insufficiently paid, but that they are subject to arbitrary 
to the north of it. But not even driblets appear to reach the dismissal at the will of the patrons or managers, who are mostly 
worst parts. ‘This fertilising stream appears to be absorbed to the Roman Catholic priests. 
last drop ere it gets forty miles north of the Ganges. Thence | The case, when politically regarded, is this :—In a country 
through a breadth of country extending from the Kasi to the | where disaffection is a hereditary sentiment, you have called into 
Gunduck, there is a strip some fifty miles from north to south, | existence a class of men who are certain to have a special share of 
within which the words of the Government are completely true :— | sensitiveness, without any special share of political good-sense. 
** Many indications point to the rapid diminution, which in some | yoy pay them at the expense of the State, but pay them miserably, 
cases amounts to almost absolute exhaustion, of local stocks in | and refuse any of the rights or privileges of a State service. You 
those parts of the severely-stricken famine districts which are sybject them to dismissal at the will of patrons, who are scarcely, 
remote from the great lines of communication.” ‘This is the case | jf at all, above them in the social scale, and are by training and 
in parts of Chumparun, Tirhoot, and Bhaugulpore, where fifty | position likely to be small tyrants. You take this class from the 
per cent. of the population are living on the grain imported by people, and place them in the most intimate contact with the 
the Government. | people, under circumstances which cannot fail to give them great, 
Prominent attention is now being paid to the urgent matter of though invisible influence. 
carrying the cultivators safe through the rains. During the next) It needs no proof that it is alike unjust and impolitic to main- 
four months they must be busy in the fields; they must be’ tain such a state of things. 
supported during that period. Where landlords have failed to| Irish Tories will perhaps say that neither justice nor generosity 
lend to their tenants, to enable them thus to tide over this difficult | wij} cure Irish Roman Catholics of their hereditary disaffection, 
time, the Government is stepping in, and is with a liberal hand | and it is possible that this wretched notion may be one reason of 
making the necessary advances in grain from its granaries. The | the indifference of the Conservative Government to the claims of 
native landlords have done something in this way, but much more | the teachers. To refute it, we need only point to the Irish Con- 
still is needed. Some of them, joint-owners in the same estate, stabulary. It was almost worth while to go through the miserable 
waste the present precious time in seeing how much they can get Jittle Fenian rebellions, in order to be assured of their loyalty. As 
out of each other, while protecting their own purses. Meanwhile, | you have often told your readers, the Queen has no more faithful 
nothing is done. It is probable that, where the Government  gybjects and servants than Irishmen, when their position is assured 
makes these advances, it will by future legislation enable itself to as members of a service.’ But you cannot wonder if it is other- 
recover, if not from the tenants, at al) events from the landlords. | wise, when such recognition is refused on the pretext—technically 
But the very idea of the Government making advances to their true, but morally false—that they are the servants, not of the State, 
tenantry is a very powerful spur to the action of the landlords. | pyt of the patrons of the schools. 
They dread anything like the detailed inquiry into the circum-| ‘The question of their protection against arbitrary dismissal 
stances of their tepantry that would then have to take place. | would present no difficulty, if it were boldly faced. ‘This insolent 
They dread revelations, and they dread especially the idea of their claim for the patrons to retain their power of dismissing men whom 
tenantry henceforth looking on them no longer as their masters, | they do not pay is supported by the threat, which has been semi- 
saying to them, ‘* You turned us away when we were in distress, | officially made by the Roman Catholic Bishops, that if it is taken 
We no longer know you as our masters; the Government is now | away they will cause the schools to be withdrawn from connection 
our master ; it aided us.” | with the National Board of Education. What makes this threat 
There has been, in many quarters, great fear that the seed- | possible is that the school-housesare in the great majority of cases the 
grain required for the coming crop would be very short. The property, not of the National Board, but of the priests, who are the 
Government has imported some into Behar. It is excellent grain, | patrons, and consequently itis in the power of the authorities of the 
but no one will take it ; the price asked is considered prohibitive. | Roman Catholic Church to shut out both teacher and pupils. But 
The people say they can get seed-grain much cheaper ; it is true, | this is a threat which they dare not enforce. The schools could 
they have to go thirty or forty miles to fetch it, but that they not be kept open without the money of the National Board to pay 
regard as a'matter of no consequence, when weighed against having | the teachers, and if the National Board were to issue its decree 
to pay a few shillings more for their supply. that no teacher should be deprived of his salary without cause 
Bebar will never again, in the present generation, want for | shown, the Roman Catholic Bishops and Priests would have to 
tanks. There are hundreds of thousands of labourers employed, | work on quietly under the new system, unless they were prepared 
both by the Government and by private individuals, on exca- to encounter the intense and universal discontent that would be 
vating new ones and deepening old ones. It is said that no person | caused by their closing the schools. Were Government resolute, 
will drink from the new tanks; they will be regarded as the | the Bishops would never face this new and tremendous danger of 
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a quarrel with Government on a matter affecting the daily life of | of Horace,” you quoted the eighteenth of the First Book as a 
the people, and in which the people would think them in the specimen of my manner, and in line seven printed “let” for “lest.” 
wrong. It is true that “denominational education ” is a cry at Now, without questioning a critic's right to select at will any 
Irish elections, but they can know nothing of Ireland who infer | portion of a published book, and treating that as a fair sample, 


that the power of arbitrary dismissal would commend itself to | to pronounce judgment on the whole accordingly, I cannot but hold 














YUM 


Irish electors. 

It may be said that we ought not to put it in the power of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops to inflict such an injury on Ireland, even 
though we believe they would shrink from actually inflicting it. 
I reply that in the almost impossible event of the existing schools 
being closed, the proper remedy would be to cover Ireland with 
schools in which Government should be supreme. 

There is another way in which the power of the Roman 
‘Catholic Church is used to the injury of education. At present, 
nearly forty years after the National Board has commenced its 


operations, the great majority of the teachers are “ untrained ;” | 


that is to say, they have not learned their business in the Govern- 
ment schools, and consequently are presumably incompetent. ‘The 
reason Of this is that the patrons who are priests are not permitted 
by the Bishops to employ trained teachers; they dread the free, 
unsectarian atmosphere of a Government school. In consequence 
of this, while the number of schools is increasing, and in some 
localities is too great, the education of the country is notoriously 
not improving. ‘The remedy for this is, obviously, that the 
National Board should as soon as possible refuse to sanction the 
appointment of any but a ‘ trained” teacher; and if the patrons 
threaten to keep their schools closed against “‘ trained ” teachers, 
to try whether they dare to put their threat in force. 

If you publish this, I hope to address to you another letter on 
the financial part of the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosEru JoHN Murpny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, June 22. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR."} 

Sir,—I am sure that your readers who are interested in “ the 
cottage question ” will be greatly indebted to your correspondents 
“C. J. H.” and “ E. S.” for their letters on the subject in your 
impressions of the 6th and the 20th inst. I have long held the 
opinion that the cottage difficulty will never be solved until agri- 
cultural labourers are able to obtain such wages as will enable 
them to pay cottage-rents which will be remunerative to the 
owners. ‘The letting of cottages at less than remunerative rents is 
part of the mischievous ‘* benevolent” system which must be swept 
away, and the sooner the better. Why cannot an agricultural 
labourer be put in the same position as every other workman, and 
be enabled to pay a fair rent for the house he occupies ? 

I should feel under great obligation to your two correspondents, 


if they would kindly furnish me with any further details which | 


may be available on the subject of their letters to you.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis GeorGge HeEaru. 
Brunswick Lodge, South Hackney, June 23. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I have no doubt many of your readers would be glad to 
have further information about the cottages built by ‘‘ C. J. H.” and 
‘*E. S.,” and where they can be seen. I can’t couceive how such 
houses can be built for the money, supposing that the bed-rooms 
are all entire (not one through another), and doors from a landing 
into each room. 
Cottages with the accommodation named have cost me fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. more.—1 am, Sir, &c., H.C. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.'*) 
Sir,—May I ask your correspondents ‘*‘C. J. H.” and “ E. §.” to 
give the length and breadth of each bed-room in the cottages they 


speak of, and the lowest height of the walls of each from floor to | 
ceiling? I have examined many plans of cottages to cost about | 


£100 each, and have invariably found that two of the three so- 
called bed-rooms are mere closets of about 6 ft. by 9ft.; and that 


with a height of 7 ft. or 8 ft. in the centre of the room, the height | 


of the walls is only 5ft., or even less, the rooms in fact being 


miserable attics in the roof. ‘There are many other considerations | 


—of the strength and quality of the materials aud work—which 


first thing to be looked at.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


MR. HOVENDEN’S “ ODES OF HORACE,” 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—Last week, in your notice of my “ Paraphrase” of the “Odes , 


‘that he is bound not to change the sense of a passage into non- 


| Sense by misquotation.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. HovenDEN. 
| [We regret the misprint.—Ep. Spectator.] 








ROYAL LIVER FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THS ‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
 Sir,—As Consulting Actuary to the Royal Liver Friendly Society, 
|I feel that the remarks in your number of May 23 reflect in- 
| juriously upon me personally, inasmuch as if half the charges you 
| bring against it were true, no honest man would allow his name 
| to be in any way connected with it. These charges, however, 
| evidently arise from a misapprehension of the real state of the 
| case; and I shall therefore be much obliged if you will give me 
| the opportunity of stating a few facts with regard to the regula- 
tions and condition of the Royal Liver Society, and thus put my 

own professional character right before the public. 

The Royal Liver Friendly Society is virtually a mutual-insur- 
| ance company on & very large scale, founded and managed by 
working-men, and confining its business to what are popularly 
called “‘ industrial insurances.”” The scale of benefits at present in 
use by the Royal Liver was calculated by me several years ago, 
from a mortality table which I deduced from the actual experience 
of the Society. At the ages 11 to 18, 1d. a week will insure £9 ; 
at the ages 19 to 22, £8; at 23 to 25, £7 10s. ; and so on, the sum 
insured gradually becoming less with advancing age. You remark 
| that it would take nearly 30 years’ subscribing to make up a sum 
| of £6, but you forget the operation of compound interest. The 
managers of the Royal Liver carefully invest the premiums they 
receive, and confidently anticipate that their funds will prove 
sufficient to meet honestly every liability as it arises. ‘These now 
amount to upwards of £370,000, and are increasing at the rate of 
£30,000 or £40,000 a year. 
| The premiums of the members being all payable weekly, it ia 
| essential to the business that a collector should call weekly for the 
; amount, and these collectors must, of course, be paid for their 
| trouble. It is the custom to pay them 25 per cent. of the sums 
they collect weekly, and although this seems a large proportion, it 
| does not follow that the collectors are overpaid. Before a col- 
lector can earn his 30s. a week he must collect £6, and supposing 
| the average premiums of the families on which he calls to be 3d. 
| a week, he must call upon 480 families in the course of a week, 
| It is quite true that the collector “lives on the Society,” but 
| this only amounts to saying that the work requires so much of his 
| time, that he is unable to follow any other occupation. 

The total expenses of the Society are limited by the rules not 
| to exceed 40 per cent. of the premiums, and the premiums are 
calculated to allow of that rate of expenditure. For many years 
| the actual expenditure has been Jess than 40 per cent. of the 

premiums. 
One of your most serious charges is thus stated: ‘* After a dozen 
weeks or 80, it is a profitable thing, both to the Society and the 
| collector, to change the man, and find a new one.” ‘Lhis is the 
| very reverce of the fact as regards the Royal Liver. When a 
| collector has succeeded in enrolling a number of new members, it 
would clearly be against his interest for them to cease paying, for 
/he would then lose his per-centage. The fact you state in 
another part of your article, that a collecting-book is occasionally 
sold for a considerable sum, is in itself a sufficient proof that it is 
the collector's interest to prevent, rather than encourage, seces- 
| sions from the Society. 
| Ido not know what grounds you may have for stating that the 
sick and dying are often entered on the books. ‘The dying cer- 
tainly are not, for no payment is made on the death of a member 
unless he has been insured for six months. On the other hand, 
the collector who enrols sick members is perfectly aware that he 
is acting contrary to instructions, and does so at his own risk. The 
mortality of each district is closely watched from head-quarters, 
and if an undue number of deaths occur in any collector's district, 





‘ <sigatie | the matter is quickly investigated aud a suitable remedy applied. 
greatly affect the price, but the amount of accommodation is the 


You state that no check is put upon the Collectors. ‘Lhis is far 


| from being the case. ‘lbeir accounts are very closely scrutinised, 


|and any fraud or error is quickly discovered. Every member 
enrolled has a policy forwarded to him from the head office, so 
that it is quite impossible for a collector to enrol new members 
without sending in their names and duly accounting for their pay- 
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ments, If the collector received a member’s weekly payments and 
omitted to account for them, the member would suffer no loss, but 
the collector would be prosecuted for embezzlement. If a collector 
neglects to call, and a member in consequence dies ‘‘ out of 
benefit,” the collector is required personally to make good the loss 


to the member’s family. 


At the present time, the Royal Liver numbers nearly 600,000 


members, and the existing insurances are upwards of £4,250,000, 


during the period of its greatest advance in power. In his youth 
the Papacy had sunk to its lowest point, and was the 
| prize of the intrigue or violence of the Roman nobles, 
| wane the only hope of the religious party was to enforce 
reform by the aid of the German Emperor. Before his death. 
the Pope was the central figure in Christendom, and the Empire 
had already undergone its most striking humiliation in the sub- 


| mission of Henry 1V. at Canossa. It would be absurd to attribute 





of which no less than 47 per cent. have been in force five years and | this vast change wholly to the personal influence of Gregory. He 


upwards, and 144 per cent. as much as ten years. ‘The Managers 
court the fullest publicity, feeling that they have nothing to con- 


ceal, and that the more their operations are scrutinised, the better | tive of the main tendencies of his age. 


will the Society be thought of. 

It is not correct to say that the Royal Liver Society first began 
to put its house in order when it heard of the Royal Commission. 
I was first consulted by the Committee of Managementin Decem- 
ber, 1867; and since that time they have, under my advice, 
adopted various improvements in their system,—in recording the 
particulars of their insurances, in their scale of benefits, and in 
their regulations generally. In particular, they have reduced con- 
siderably the amount of the benefits on very young lives. ‘The 
sum insured for a penny a week on the life of a child under one 
year of age has been reduced from £8 to £1 10s; and on the life 
of a child under two years of age, from £3 to £2. 

I submit that on a review of the whole of the facts, there is no 
ground for the general charges you have made that the Society 
does a reckless or dishonest business,—that there is fraud or sharp 
practice on every hand,—that the collectors tell innumerable 
falsehoods to attract victims,—that it is an organised system of 
injury to subscribers,—or that they are guilty of wholesale in- 
justice to aclass of people who need to be taught thrift by distinct 
evidence of its benefits. I therefore appeal to your sense of justice 
to withdraw the charges you have made, unless you are able to 
substantiate them.—I am, Sir, &c., T. B. SpraaueE. 


[So far as regards the rates of benefit, we appear to have been 
under a misapprehension, but in all other respects Mr. Sprague, 
directly or by implication, admits our statements. We expressly 
said that the Royal Liver was the best of its kind, thereby exempt- 
ing it from the worst charges contained in the Commissioner's 
report ; but the substantial evil is as strong in it as in others, viz., 
that it is not what Mr. Sprague calls it, ‘‘a mutual-insurance 
society, founded and managed by working-men.”’ ‘This society 
(and all of its class) belong, on the contrary, to the Collectors ; its 
members have no effectual control of it of any kind, a generai 
meeting of a thousand or two, got together by collectors in any 
way that suits them, being in no sense a representative institu- 
tion. It is thus quasi-proprietary, as we said, for it trades on the 
name of ‘‘ mutual,” although really belonging to a small knot of 
irresponsible and interested parties. In the way that Mr. Sprague 
mentions, the few at the head of this body may control their sub- 
ordinates, but all the evidence given before the Commission shows 
that this can be but a very recent thing; and while the traffic in 
‘ books ’ continues, it is simply impossible that such control could 
be effectual. ‘‘ ‘I'he governing body of the Royal Liver represents 
the class of Collectors, and are, to a great extent, a family party, 
further strengthened by the fact that several of the Liverpool 
collecting-books are in the hands of relations and connections, so 
that the Committee can always, if necessary, secure a packed 
meeting.” (Deputy Commissioner’s Report, p. 27.) These Col- 
lectors, with the management, form thus a compact body, totally 
unrestrained by any consideration of capital risked by them. 
And whether it be the Collectors’ interest or not, within limits, to 
keep taking up and dropping new men, that this is done is certain, 
otherwise why did the Royal Liver find it necessary to alter the 
bonus paid for new business to the second instead of the first six 
weeks’ subscriptions ?—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 
_ > -—-- 
VILLEMAIN’S GREGORY VII.* 
Few historical personages present such temptations to a biographer 
as Gregory VII. Personally he is a wonderful combination of 
the saint and the statesman, uniting the strictest austerity and 
fervent devoutness with a far-reaching ambition and great powers 
of government. Politically, he stands out as the leading actor in 
a time of immense change, the director of the policy of Rome 








* Histoire de Gregoire VII, précédée Cun Discours sur U Histoire de la Papauté jus- 
quiau XJ, Siecle. Par M. Villemain. Paris: Didier. 1873. 


* Lifeof Gregory VII. By M. Abel Francois Villemain, of the French Academy 
Translated by James Baber Brockley. 


London: Bentley. 1874 


| could have done little, if he had not been helped by strong currents. 
of thought and feeling, if indeed he had not been the representa- 
It is this which makes a 
life of Gregory at once so interesting and so arduous. The author 
must have knowledge and imagination enough to perceive the set 
of popular feeling at a distant time, and to understand how it was 
that people, led by an instinctive sense of their own needs, took 
for granted very much which we should now deny, and paid little 
attention to considerations in our eyes most important. 

Some such thoughts seem to have forced themselves on M. 
Villemain while engaged on this Life, and to have delayed its pub- 
lication. He undertook it in a time of enforced leisure, and had, 
by 1834, written the biography, but he kept it back to add the 
preliminary sketch which was to point out Gregory’s connection 
with the earlier history of the Church. This was done in 1845, 
but he appears still to have been unsatisfied, and to have kept back 
the work, making continual alterations and additions, till his death 

We cannot say that the book fulfils all the expectations which 
we might entertain when eo distinguished a writer had made ita 
labour of love for many years. Besides occasional inaccuracies, 
which ought not to have escaped in so long a revision, there 
are larger faults of conception and arrangement. The introductory 
sketch scarcely fulfils its purpose. It is impossible to pack the 
history of the Church for a thousand years into two hundred and 
fifty pages. Names and events succeed each other so rapidly, that 
the reader finds it impossible to remember them, unless they are: 
already familiar to him, and gains less than he would from a freer 
and more essay-like treatment. At the same time, we must say 
that if the thing was to be done, it would be difficult to do it 
better. M. Villemain is always clear and pleasant to read, and he 
| never loses sight of the object with which he started,—to trace the 
| gradual centralisation of authority in the Church. 

When we come to the life of Gregory, the book becomes more 
interesting. M. Villemain has generally mastered his materials,. 
and knows how to use them. The narrative is always flowing 
}and well-ordered, if at times rather wanting in fire. From the 
| political point of view it leaves little to desire. ‘Two forces told 
| strongly in favour of Gregory in his struggle with the Empire. 
| One was the moral sense of Christendom, which was shocked at 
'the abuses of the Church, and looked with hope to him as a 
sincere and zealous reformer. The other, less worthy, but scarcely 
less powerful, was the jealousy with which the princes of Germany 
and Italy regarded the central power of the Empire. Every noble 
who wished to assert his independence or enlarge his dominions 
ranged himself on the side of the Church. It would be scarcely too. 
much to say that in all the support Gregory received there was 
a mixture of personal regard and political calculation, though 
these motives were mingled in very different proportions in 
different persons, as in the Countess Matilda and Robert Guiscard. 
Gregory was keenly alive to both sources of strength, and availed 
himself as freely of one as of the other. Yet we think a dispro- 
portionate weight is given to the politic side of his character by 
| M. Villemain. Partly, perhaps, this is due to the historian’s 
| necessity of giving more space to the details and means of action 
| than to principles and motives ; but M. Villemain goes beyond this, 
| and occasionally assigns motives for which he has no authority. 
| Thus with reference to an act of Pope Victor IL., he tells us, 
“ Hildebrand était prés du pontife en Toscane, et lui inspirait des 
| sentiments de haine, qui se couvraient de pieux prétextes.” 
| We doubt if the act in question shows any unfriendliness 
|to the Empire, but we need not enter into this, as no 
evidence whatever is given to connect it with Hilde- 
brand, or to justify the imputation of gross hypocrisy 
‘in the last clause. We do not think any proof can be 
| given of hostility to the Empire on his part until the break- 
|ing out of the quarrel with Henry, many years later. So, 
| too, in his account of the interview between Gregory and Henry 
| at Canossa, M. Villemain describes Gregory as acting all through 
| with deliberate craft. ‘Gregory had accepted the penitence 
|and the humiliation of Henry 1V., only to proclaim them aloud, 
| to display them to all eyes, to make all Germany a witness of the 
| scene of shame which the Emperor had hoped to hide within the 
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walls of Canossa. He hastened to write to Germany a letter too 
remarkable not to be quoted at length. In the expressions, 
at once adroit and vehement, of this letter, in its theological 
diplomacy, we see that the Pope has abated nothing of his stern- 
ness; that he wishes no one to be deceived by the pardons he has 
granted, and that he degrades Henry, for others to overthrow 
him.” 

All this seems to us very unjust. Gregory’s behaviour all through 
the interview was that of a man who is trying to do right, though 
puzzled as to his course. Had he been guided merely by policy, 
he would have refused the absolution altogether, or have granted 
it on such terms of delay as would have been fatal to Henry's 
chance of recovering his crown. It ought always to be remem- 
bered that the humiliations which Henry suffered were not 
imposed upon him as the price of absolution, but were self- 
inflicted in the hope of obtaining it. Had Gregory remained 
obdurate, Europe would, none the less, have learned that 
the Emperor had stood for three days a barefooted suppliant 
at the Pope’s door. His degradation would not have been less 
because it was unavailing. The truth is, that Gregory was un- 
able to resist the humiliation and professed sorrow of the penitent, 
while his keen insight must have told him that Henry’s repentance 
was possibly feigned, and certainly not trustworthy ; and he must 
have hesitated painfully between the fear of repulsing a sincere 
penitent, and that of endangering the Church by accepting a 
hypocritical submission. In this hesitation is to be found the key 
to the strange scene in the chapel at Canossa, where Gregory, at 
the moment of taking the Host, protested his innocence of the 
charges brought against him, and invoked the divine vengeance 
upon himself if he were guilty ; then turned to Henry, and invited 
him to undergo the same ordeal. Some have seen in this only the 
craft of the priest trading on the superstition of his opponent ; 
others, the desire to push victory to the utmost, and make Henry’s 
guilt clear to all men. To us it seems the sudden impulse of a 
mind racked by doubt, and longing for some test to approve what 
it is doing. 

The adroitness of Gregory’s political action has often been over- 


MR. LOCKER’S “LONDON LYRICS.”"* 
THE number of editions which this little book has reached, —aided, 
we admit, by periodical accessions, often of some of the best things 
in the volume to each edition,—shows sufficiently in itself that 
Mr. Locker has managed to hit the tone of the society for which 
he writes, and to give a delicate expression in verse to the eddies of 
hope and fear, of ambition and humiliation, of laughter and tears, 
of pathos and persiflage, by which in turn the drawing-rooms of 
London are agitated. We should like Mr. Locker's poems even 
better than we do—and we never take them up without being 
attracted to read on—if there were a little lees of the persiflage 
of polite society, and rather more of those under-currents of 
true feeling which he so well knows at times how to sing for 
us,—but then we quite admit that if it were so, he would be 
less the poet of society, and more of the poet of feeling than 
he is. The couple of lyrics ‘On an Old Moff,” the lines on 
“An Old Buffer,” even the piece called “ At Hurlingham,” 
but most of all the bit headed ‘* Mr. Placid’s Flirtation,” and 
perhaps one or two others, are to our minds almost unworthy 
of the society in which they find themselves. They represent, 
no doubt, something more than true phases, perhaps the most 
common of all phases, of life in society; but then they repre- 
sent that clement of life in society which makes one feel the 
frivolity and the dross of society, without conveying, even by an 
undertone, that that frivolity and dross are painful and wearisome ; 
and this, lyrics, however light and unpretending, are almost bound, 
we think, in the name of poetry, to bring home to us. Mr. Locker 
is very skilful in condensing the sneer, and the shallow mirth, and the 
shallower regrets of society into his verses; but then he usually 
shows that he can do so much more, that he can put so true, 
though delicate, a note of pathos, so tender a gleam of affection, 
and so wholesome a touch of scorn, into his verse, that one is a 
little impatient of stanzas in which the polished vulgarities of the 
world are delineated in a tone of even half-sympathy. It seems to 
us that Mr. Locker’s humour is at its best when there is a touch 
of depth in it, as in the charming verses on ‘“ The Old Oak- 








rated. ‘The submission of Henry at Canosea is so striking, that it | 
gives Gregory an appearance of greater success in his struggle with | 
the Empire than he really obtained. A few years later, Henry had | 
strengthened his position both in Germany and Italy, and could | 
force his way into Rome, while Gregory was a prisoner in the | 
Castle of St. Angelo, or an exile among the Normans. It would | 
not be too much to say that Gregory might have escaped these | 
reverses, if he had not been too scrupulous to push his advantage 

to the utmost. No historian can tell his life worthily who has | 
not mastered the key to his character, who does not soegetes | 
that a sincere love of righteousness was at the root of his actions. 
He may have hoped too much from the freedom of the Church, 
he may have failed to eee that corruption and the love of power 
within were as dangerous as interference from without; but his 
zeal did not spring from the esprit de corps of a mere ecclesiastic, 
it was based on the conviction that the Church was the most 
powerful agent to make men better. What he did for the Church 
was not to win one or two political triumphs, but to infuse a fresh 
life and energy into her, a greater trust in her own mission. To 
this result his reverses served as much as his victories, and it is 
this which makes his pontificate one of the chief epochs in the 
history of Christendom. 

In conclusion, we are bound to warn our readers against Mr. 
Brockley’s translation. It is hard to imagine what can have led 
him to undertake a work for which he had not one qualification. 
We will not insist upon the ignorance which leads him to displace 
or disfigure notes, and to give us such names as Montan and 
Donat, or even worse, Hippona, Eutychus, and Scott Erigenus. 
These things were not, perhaps, in the bond, when he undertook 
to translate from the French. But knowledge of French is equally 
wanting, and there are blunders on almost every page. We will 
give one or two specimens, and leave our readers to find as many 
more as they please :— 

‘*[Henri] se fait reconnaftre dans Bénévent” is translated, 
‘‘went to reconnoitre,” ‘‘ élevé & la préture ’’ passes, by a wonder- 
ful growth, into ‘‘ educated with a view to filling the prefecture.” 
Finally, while M. Villemain tells us that the people of Milan 
‘‘maintenaient leur ville franche et libre de toute garnison 
etrangére,” Mr. Brockley contradicts him, and says ‘* They main- 
tained the freedom of their city, and craved the assistance of a 
foreign garrison.” Wecan only suppose that Mr. Brockley desired 
practice in a language he was learning, and if so, he deserves 
credit for doing so long an exercise; but he should, for his own 
sake and the public’s, have had it corrected before printing. 








tree at Hatfield Broadoak ” and on ‘‘ Bramble-rise,” or the very 
happy ones on ‘A Human Skull,” ‘The Housemaid,” “ The Jester’s 
Moral,” “To Lina Oswald,” and most others; not but what his 
chiefly playful and bantering ones are often extremely good, such 
as “‘ To my Grandmother,” ‘* My Mistress’s Boots,” or ‘* The Castle 
in the Air” which so gracefully introduces the volume. But the 
finest of all Mr. Locker’s poems, to our taste, are those in which the 
jest passes into earnest, and the smile dies away in an emotion 
that is higher and keener, like the lines on ‘‘ The Unrealised 
Ideal,” “It might have been,” ‘*The Widow's Mite,” and 
‘¢+ Her quiet resting-place is far away.’” The only poems we do 
not like, and which seem to us unworthy of Mr. Locker, are those, 
comparatively few we admit, in which the levity of society gives 
the key-note not only to the picture (for that it must do), but to the 
background of the picture also. Nor do we care much for 
the merely sentimental ones, such as those on ‘ Gerty’s Glove” 
and ‘‘ Gerty'’s Necklace,” where the sentiment strikes us as too 
superficial for the serious manner, or the manner as too little 
tempered with playfulness for the superficial character of the 
sentiment. 

We have said too much, however, of the few exceptions to the 
easy and graceful pleasantry or pathos of this attractive volume, 
and will now give some illustrations of Mr. Locker’s success in 
different mauners. We will take the first, from ‘‘ My Neighbour 
Rose,” a playful little poem, for the whole of which we have 
hardly room, but two verses of which will bear, without injury, 
separation from the happy context. Mr. Locker has been deline- 
ating Rose’s childhood, and thus proceeds :— 

“ Indeed, farewell to bygone years ; 
How wonderful the change appears! 
For curates now, and cavaliers, 

In turn perplex you: 
The last are birds of feather gay, 
Who swear the first are birds of prey; 
I'd seare them all had I my way, 

But that might vex you. 


At times I’ve envied, it is true, 

That hero, joyous twenty-two, 

Who sent bouquets and billets dour, 
And wore a sabre. 

The rogue! how close his arm he wound 

About her waist, who never frown’d. 

He loves you, Child. Now, is he bound 
To love my nvighbour ?” 


The happy expression of fanciful jealousy, the humourous play on the 





* London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. Seventh Edition. London: Isbister 
and Co, 
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command to love your neighbour as yourself, and complaint that that 
is not equivalent to loving somebody else’s neighbour, is in Mr. 
Locker’s quaintest manner,—just the same manner in which, ad- 
dressing the picture of his late grandmother, he declares, in reference 
to that other and better world in which she now is, with a grotesque 
realism that no one has ever been able to borrow from Mr. Locker,— 
**T fain would meet you there ;— 
If, witching as you were, 
Grandmamma, . 
This nether world agrees 
That the better you must pleaso 
Grandpapa.” 
These are the turns which give the distinctive, macaroon-like 
flavour to Mr. Locker’s humour, and make us read the playful 
poems with a zest which humorous poetry, since Hood died, has 
seldom provoked in us, And how pleasantly Mr. Locker praises and 
chaffs children. There is nothing in the poems tenderer and livelier 
than the lines to little Geraldine’s boots, or the description of the 
child who wears them,— 


‘¢ What soles to charm an elf! 
Had Crusoe, sick of self, 
Chanced to view 
One printed near the tide, 
Oh, how hard he would have tried 
For the two! 
For Gerry’s debonair, 
And innocent, and fair 
As a rose: 
She’s an angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating cock 
To her nose,” 


—except, indeed, it be the second set of lines to Lina Oswald, in 
which she is rallied so gaily on the great age of ten years, which 
she has attained, and so happy a transition is made from mirth 
to deeper sentiment :— 


Your Sun is in brightest apparel, 
Your birds and your blossoms are gay, 
But whero is my jubilant carol 
To welcome so joyous a day ? 
I sang for you when you were smaller, 
As fair as a fawn, and as wild: 
Now, Lina, you're ten and you're taller— 
You elderly child! 
I knew you in shadowless hours, 
When thought never came with a smart; 
You then were the pet of your flowers, 
And joy was the child of your heart. 
I ever shall love you, and dearly !— 
I think when you're even thirteen 
You'll still have a heart, and not merely 
A flirting machine ! 
And when time shall have spoil’d you of passion,— 
Discrown’d what you now think sublime, 
Oh, I swear that you'll still be the fashion, 
And laugh at the antics of time. 
To love you will then be no duty ; 
But happiness nothing ean buy— 
There’s a bud in your garland, my beauty, 
That never can die! 
A heart may be bruised and not broken, 
A soul may despair and still reck ; 
I send you, dear child, a poor token 
Of love, for your dear little neck. 
The heart that will beat just below it 
Is open and pure as your brow— 
May that heart, when you come to bestow it, 
Be happy as now.” 


Or to pass to poems with more pathetic a turn in them, what can be 


tenderer in its raillery than ‘‘The Old Government Clerk ’’? or | 


what more genuinely pathetic, in the restraiaed and reticent 
fashion which suits the great world, than these simple verses on 
‘‘ The Widow’s Mite ” ?— 
** A Widow—she had only one! 
A puny and decrepit son ; 
But, day and night, 
Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all— 
The Widow’s Mite. 
The Widow’s Mite—ay, so sustained, 
She battled onward, nor complain’d 
Tho’ friends were fewer : 
And while she toil’d for daily fare, 
A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her. 
I saw her then,—and now I see 
That, though resign’d and cheerful, sho 
Has sorrow’d much : 
She has, He gave it tenderly, 
Much faith; and, carefully laid by, 
A little crutch.” 
But after all, though Mr. Locker knows, as every mocking poet 
should, how to write without the laugh or the scornful gleam 
of something bright and bitter in his verse, when he is expressing a 


mood of pure, grave feeling, his most characteristic mood is thatin 
which the jest and the kindlier emotions are equally mingled, and 
we hardly know whether it is the feeling which we like the better 
for the sarcasm with which it is blended and by which it igs 
veiled, or the taunt which we appreciate the more for the tender. 
ness by which it is half betrayed. It is the mixed feelings by 
which the surface of society is agitated which Mr. Locker has the 
greatest skill in embodying in his verse. We like his pure pathos 
to the full as well as his sadder banter, but it is possibly the less 
difficult to write of the two, and probably the less unique when it 
is written, Mr. Locker closed some very graceful verses, which 
appeared in conjunction with other literary contributions in aid of 
the operatives who suffered by the cotton famine of 1862, with 
these two verses, which exactly describe the satiric tenderness of 
the best things in this volume. Nothing we could quote would 
illustrate better the character of the singer, or the polished warmth 
of sympathy which so often underlies the smiling levity of the 
song :— 
“IT do not wish to see the slaves 
Of party stirring passion, 
Or psalms quite superseding staves, 
Or piety ‘the fashion.’ 
I bless the Hearts where pity glows, 
Who, here together banded, 
Are holding out a hand to those 
That wait so empty-handed ! 
Masters! may one in motley clad, 
A Jester by confession, 
Scarce noticed join, half gay, half sad, 
The close of your procession ? 
This garment here seems out of place 
With graver robes to mingle, 
But if one tear bedews his face, 
Forgive the bells their jingle.” 





LESCAR.* 
Ir was with some pleasant recollections of the author’s former 
novels that we opened this one, expecting to find the exuberance 
of style which was their chief sin against taste chastened, and 
the inaccuracy—not unpardonable for once or twice, but which 
only very conceited persons will not take the pains to correct— 
avoided. We looked for a clever story, and characters not very 
true to life, but agreeable in their idealism. Instead of this, we 
find a production which it is bard to believe can really have been 
written in earnest, for it is like nothing in the world except a 
burlesque of The Parisians, We have a meeting of ardent 
Republicans, in pre-Crimean days, at the workshop of one Auber 
Dax ; and these patriots are described in a strain which, even in 
‘‘ Ouida’s” books, would be caricature; while they drink their 
coffee and brandy (which the author calls ‘‘cognac” and 
‘‘cogniac ” indifferently), and perform extraordinary achieve- 
ments with the human organs of speech, of which “ pouring out 
a fiery and incessant stream of words” is one of the mildest. 
Alphouse Lescar, the father of the Universalist, does that; 
but Henri ‘Tolberg, in spite of the fiery and incessant stream 
aforesaid, speaks “‘ with the slow, kindling energy of suppressed 
excitement, with the bated breath and struggling fervour of many 
thoughts too strong for words,” and is ‘‘a man whose rare speech 
comes from the veiled depths of a rich and earnest soul.” Then 
we have a German whose rough roll of guttural accent is drowned 
by the soldier's superior organ and nimbler loquacity, but who 
has ‘‘ broad brows, dull eyes, and an invincible aspect of solidity,» 
which he must have found useful in the ‘dem’d private madhouse 
| sort” of company, who ‘ring down their glasses with noisy gusto 
on the table,” amid cries of ‘‘ La France! La Gloire! L’Armée! 
La Patrie!” from the future Universalist, over whose face 
| smiles dance (and who also rings his glass with gusto); while 
| Tolberg talks of *‘ glory, beside the quiet, broad waters of eternal- 
| peace pacts, in a bloodless warfare for universal good.” There is 
|a girl among these worthies, a splendidly handsome young 
| person, with a “cynical” disbelief in everything (including God), 
| except “La République,” and the Goddess of Reason; and M. 
| Vallés, called Varlin (for we have all the heroes of the Commune, 
| under thinly disguised names), addresses her as ‘‘ good daughter 
| of an old red house,” and gives her a “ cogniac glass” full of 
\ claret, with this lofty exordium, ‘* Hold! the ruby wine for the 
| rosy lips! Faustine, pretty little one, drink!” She cries, ‘* Vive 
| Ja République ” at the height of her full, fresh musical voice, per- 
| forms the not very difficult feat of “draining” her glass, and 
| turns away from then—“ bright, beautiful young creature —with 
| that flush of a strange passion upon her cheek.” ‘Thereupon, 
‘Hein! my little grandchild,” says old Dax, who always says 
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* Lescar, the Universalist, By the Author of 
| London: Chapman and Hall. 
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“Hold!” when he does not say “Hein!” “But blood | and have been governessed by a Friiulein Hippogram. We are 
will show. Her mother was a Marseillaise, comrades; her naturally not surprised that Donna, aged eighteen, and engaged, 
father fell in the struggles of “48; and, hold! her great as girls are, of course, habitually engaged, in the task of introspec- 
grand-dame was a ‘tricoteuse’ in the Place de la Concorde, | tion, discovers that three forces have been at work in the forma- 
through many a day when Paris streamed with blood.” ‘There | tion of herself; that in fact, to put it easily, in the frolicsome 
is a general clamour for ‘‘ the soil for the labourer,—the bread | formula of eighteen, ‘‘ Life had surrounded her, and formed her, 
for the bread-winner,” and the chorus always begins with | reaching her character from three distinct sources,—a centre of 
“ Pest !” without the final e. All this, and the ineffable nonsense | control, a centre of influence, and a centre of affection.” 
these people talk, might be taken for satire, in which women are) In the portion of the story which passes in Scotland its only 
rarely successful, but that it is not to be excused on that hypo-| merit is to be found. There are some pretty descriptions of 
thesis becomes plain when Auber Dax, the watchmaker, who goes scenery and home life, also of the relation between the sisters ; and 
on quietly with his minute and delicate manipulations, while those | Sir John Graeme, intended by the writer as a foil to the brilliancy 
fine spirits are touched to fine issues, delivers the following dis- | of her two heroes, is the one rational and estimable male personage 
course to the possessor of the ‘‘ veiled depths of a rich and earnest | in the book. If there be one phase of the lives of men which is 
soul :”"— | supremely unintelligible to women, and whose external details 
“<The great Nature ‘timepiece,’ that we call the world. Stay, Henri, | they never can have an opportunity of studying, it is, for obvious 
see—wheels re wheels in nature everywhere, through all, the main- | reasons, that of their University career. And yet how they do 
spring, action—electric life. And her—the key fits; but, ah! there is : = sas : es . : 
our need,—it is gone. We've lost the key, and all the works are) delight in writing about it, plunging into University talk, pameinsee 
striking falsely, and the harmony’s no more. Alas! boy, where is the | #24 amusements with confidence only equal to their ignorance ! 
key, and where is the mender? He who made it knows. And He or} When the author of Lescar gets that ‘ bright, beautiful young 
She, fair Wisdom, Reason, she veils her face, and hides her secret. For | soul” down to Cambridge, into the circle which he describes 
she has the key. There is many a false one, and men try them often, “ i f st: + bomets emule ic thought.” and sh 
in fierce agony, with revolt and blood, forcing the watch, in the wild as "8 BEGEES C SrERg, BOW, t 10ug = ryontc thought," and she 
thought that their mad wrong can e’er work right, and they all find it | calls ‘a wonderful coterie of brilliant young minds,” she becomes 
wrong. There’s one right key, and Wisdom hides it. Seek it, my} almost amusing by force of sheer absurdity, and she mixes her 
children,—reflect.’ ‘I believe you have seen the secret, Auber,’ cried metaphors nn ae a audacity which pad uotation. We 
Tolberg, wistfully, ‘seen it in the depths of that mignon Geneva, whose P é PPY y q ‘ 
workings are nigh invisible to me.—‘I have caught a faint ray,’ said | /earn, for instance, that,— 
Auber; ‘I haye seen the hidden thing, and I seek it yet again, in| ‘These nuclei of fruitful thought are especially to be found buried 
thought and yearning, till it be quite revealed. Ha! listen. inheit, in the annals of the sister Universities; and “undoubtedly, if their 
you call it, Frederick—Union, broad and universal—nations merged in | internal history could be unravelled, the sources would be discovered 
a - pagar of —_ Ha! my comrades, that is a great thought, I of nearly all the contending streams of thought that, from time to time, 
tell you. Go, get wisdom, and strive to understand. Begone, begone ! | have flooded the channels of opinion. Again, in the history of the 
With this sample of the profundity of the prophet and preacher | Universities, as we read them through the telescope of biography, 
D d ill bailey isfied k f th | we select, here and there, telling and important epochs, when this 
= Ol eae VS ey Se satisfied to take Jeave of the | existing nucleus contained latent germs of thought destined to declare 
workshop, which was ‘‘ one of the nurseries of Victor Lescar.” The | themselves vital and world-wide.” 
other nursery of this wonderful young man,—who becomes &®| Victor Lescar and Piers Ashton talk whole chapters of tran- 
js _— at Cambridge, one of the Apostles of the International | scendental nonsense to one another, varied by relapses into senti- 
pe degre esr 9 ae : pine png - pr oe | ment and bad grammar, in = following style — How splendid 
’ nen on P “ _ the stars are over the dull old Cam there! And, look out, can 
pa —— — "30 prin pecomemiacineees “ | you see — rising over the tower : We asco ? goin » 
é — 3 it not? But you never have a sky here like we have in France.’ 
be funny, if the author’s manner were not invincibly dull. The other | They Ms the best-known Anat they hear a little girl 
nursery is his father’s house; his father is ‘‘a professed Atheist singing a “Gloria Deus,” “learnt at the Sunday-school ;” they 
and free-thinker,” but eanetgyers charming ; and his mother is an | theorise about Love ; and they go “ deep into the the rendering of 
ardently pious Scotchwoman, ‘of heroic old Puritan blood, rich | subtle Socratic thoughts ;” while Victor has gone so shallowly into 
in deep, simple thought, and full of warm religious feeling,” | therulesof English speech, that he defends his disinclination to repair 
bee prot ipa regards beng bp sar ag rat ete 48, | at once to the aid of eg sap sang ean a - revo- 
id, we y, seeing that 1t has not preven er iroM  |ution, on the plea that he “must leave a Wrangler. ut it is 
allying herself with a professed Atheist, for whom she pro-| not until we a back to Paris, and into the delightful society 
s . . . | 
vides Nae — but ae — —_ — her poe of the Universalists, that the author exhibits the fearless familiarity 
open beside her, and her conversation constructed on the mode! of | with the French tongue whence her contempt for its rules of con- 
the Old-Testament Scriptures, which must have been yery charm- | struction doubtless arises. There we find fashionable young men 
ing and intelligible to the French atheist and officer of artillery. Of perfuming themselves with eau de violet, and wearing faultless 
yore ee a ogg 7 class, the tet A is ype | houbigants, with a small h, which implies a confusion between the 
with a big H; Jesus Christ is ‘‘ The Master,” with a big M, and | arti i Jamp’ 
the Bible the * great Book,” with a big B, Likewise people| confounding of  Jonadgn™ with the whale. ‘There we find peopl 
are always sonsof the soil and children of humanity, and workmen exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, horrors!” and pursuing ‘‘ The Ideal,” under 
0 Conn _And ona a them ; rs he 0 - wy ten the guidance of De ae a rat hoa guides, 
is is in '62] seen the sweat-drops glisten on their! whom the author must not be unjustly suspected of knowing any- 
brows; from his boyhood heard the earnest expression of the yearn- | thing at all about. ‘The story is rather unintelligible, and so far 
ing of their lives and souls”? Everybody is always sweating their | as jt can be made out, uninteresting ; but it is not to be wondered 
‘* brows " or their “ brains”—but the latter is probably the poetry at that the ‘ beautiful daughter of an old red house ” is shot on a 
? Aig a Seatiae ain o =n ictor mare boulevard, after the —- of a ppm feate ; _ 
erse. eighteen Victor (‘‘fresh, young, beauteous soul”) 18/ that people in genetal go home to England, whither, it is to 
** coloured with the cultured teachings of Heidelberg, eager for the feared, however, their tendency to the speaking of bad French 
contest, searching for the battle-field of life.” Where shall he pursues them, for we find an English lady welcoming the English 
find it? asks the author, ‘‘ Where shall he turn his steps towards Ashton Piers to her villa at Battersea, whither Victor accom- 
the high excelsiors <i We echo the question, without the faintest | panies him, thus, “Ah, Orestes! Ah, mon cher Pylades! Milles fois 
notion of its meaning. Could even Mr. Longfellow explain the} les bienvenus!” The author writes ‘ Clyte” for “Clytie,” goes 
word, transformed into a noun, and used in the plural? The) into ecstasies over Sir Noel Paton’s ‘* Mors Janua Vitw#,” and 
author evidently thinks it a great hit, like the ringing of glasses | makes an American lady recite ‘‘‘The Raven” with the surprising 
with ‘‘ gusto,” for she employs it again, and promotes it to a big ‘innovation of * Leonore” for “ Lenore,” and the unauthorised 
E. ‘Ab! Heaven guide and guard the brave-hearted boy,” she | addition of ‘ Leonore and Nothing more.” After this, it is 
exclaims, when Victor goes to Cambridge—as a stage towards | perhaps bypercritical to remark that Lovelace did not write,— 











‘“‘ the beautiful and the true,” for all the world like a Bulwerian | «Stone walls do not a prison make, 
personage—there to find Piers Ashton, the English half of his soul. Nor iron walls a cage.” 

But we do not follow him thither immediately ; we go to Scotland 

first, where we are introduced to a Scottish baronet, who says, . . > y17 ® 
‘‘bless me!” and ‘*God bless me,” just as Auber Dax says M. AUBERTIN potenti OF IOUS SN. 


‘*hold” and ‘“‘ hein;” to a woman of fashion, who is called Lady | __ ° : : : . 
Curzon Kellam, though she is a baronet’s widow, and is not the | Vers Giant tatest, te samy petal, Some Seen, See ’ 


daughter of an earl; and to two charming young ladies, who re- | whit as characteristic of his age, was another eoclestastion! 
joice in the likely appellations, for Scotch lassies, of Donna and Gaie, * L'Esprit public au XVilIe. Sitele. Pax ©, Aubertin. Paris, 1873, 
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minister under Louis X V.,—the Cardinal Bernis. Thecreature of 
the ruling mistress, he was the homme au ceur léger of that frivolous 
and headlong policy which plunged France into the catastrophe of 
Rosbach—a man essentially frothy in his nature—by no means 
without sparkle and powers of observation, but wholly without 
any solid qualities which can give strength under trial, and 
steadiness of purpose under adversity. Bernis was a bubble blown | 
by the breath of a petulant Sultana,—displaying much brightness 
and flashy irridescence, but still a mere bubble, collapsing into 
thin air at the slightest pressure. To find a man of this stamp as 
the guiding statesman of France is eminently typical of the | 
Pompadour epoch, and M, Aubertin has materially illustrated 
this curious phenomenon, by publishing the Cardinal’s private 
correspondence while Minister with Choiseul. 

Damiens’ attempt on the King’s life had for a moment threatened 
the favourite’s position, when this correspondence opens in January, 
1757, by the offer of the Vienna Embassy. ‘‘ The King bas just 
been stabbed,” writes Bernis, ‘‘ and in this horrible occurrence 
the Court saw only a favourable opportunity for dislodging our 
amie, Every conceivable manceuvre was set going by the confessor, 
for there is a band at Court,” exclaims this typical Churchman, 
‘* which is ever on the watch for extreme unction as an instrument 
for increasing its own influence. Wherefore must devotion be 
always so distinct from goodness ?” Our poor amie cannot possibly 
give scandal to any but fools and knaves. Why, it is a matter of 
public notoriety that for more than five years pure friendship has 
taken the place of gallantry. What ingratitude have I not looked 
upon, and oh! my dear Count, how greatly is our age corrupted ! 
Come here as fast as you can, for I believe it essential you should be 
sent to Vienna to sustain a matter which it would be so beneficial 
to carry through and so perilous to abandon.” ‘This matter was 
the Austrian alliance. In August, Bernis sent Choiseul his final 
instructions, which, with characteristic irreverence, he termed 
‘*the last sacraments,” and the Ambassador proceeded on his 
mission, All was then sunshine and undimmed confidence. 
Choiseul reported the most gracious welcome, and how Maria 
Theresa ‘‘ had specially expressed much friendship and esteem for 
Madame de Pompadour.” ‘The armies advanced that were to 
envelop and crush the Prussian upstart and freebooter. Already 
it was deemed matter of certainty that a few hours would bring 
the happy deliverance of Europe from the pestilential burglar 
who had been so villainously breaking into established order, 
when like a thunderbolt there fell on Vienna and Paris the stun- 
ning tidings of Rosbach. ‘‘ What a disaster, Monsieur, oh, 
what a disaster!” wrote to Choiseul, in the very moment of | 
the blow, the discomfited Soubise. And on what did the, 
thoughts of this typical carpet-general turn instinctively in the | 
supreme moment of disaster? Not on the fortunes of the nation, | 
or on the political consequences of his own miscarriage, but solely | 
on the disturbing effect the tidings might have on special and | 
select circles. ‘‘I figure to myself,” Soubise writes to Choiseul, 
‘* the spectacle of the Court when it learns these sad tidings, and | 
at this thought my heart is quite pierced.” And what is the ex- 
clamation that irresistibly rises to the lips of the Minister Bernis 
—the statesman assumed to be entrusted with the serious duty of 
guiding the policy of France—in the first sensation of this stunning 
national misfortune? ‘ Picture to yourself, my dear Count,” is 
his ejaculation, ‘‘ the situation of our amie, and the virulence of 
Paris! Oh, the public is unjust, but that is what it always is!” 
To the sham statesmen of this epoch the mighty interests of the 
country presented themselves only as refracted through indi- 
vidual concerns,—the fortunes of favourites and the ascendancy 
of some personal influence. For men so wholly devoid of 
every fibre of heroism in their nature, to save, or even make 
any effort to save, a nation in difficulties, was utterly impossible. 
From this moment things looked grave, and the duties of office per- 
force demanded something besides sprightly banter and graceful 
repartee. Bernis’ immediate impulse was to get away into some | 
undisturbed atmosphere. ‘‘ If I only knew how to evade the dis- | 
grace attaching to desertion in the day of battle,” is his ingenuous | 
utterance, ‘‘I should lock myself up in my abbey.” Still this epi- 
curean Churchman, who was nowise disposed to become a martyr, 
never became so flurried as to lose his faculty for lucid, though 
cynical, observation. No one could have recognised more dis- 
tinctly the fact that France was utterly unable to continue the 
war. His confidential outpourings to Choiseul on this head, 














though often far from dignified in tone, are singularly clear. While | 
writing to order official despatches in a vein of hollow pomposity, he | 
characteristically tells Choiseul to ‘‘ consider his private letters as the | 
law and the prophets constituting the true gospel, and to take good | 
care that in Vienna the correspondence is not known.” | 


The worst enemy of France could not have thrown off a more un. 
disguisedly contemptible picture of her condition than is contained 
in these letters. What strikes us most in it is the lucid despondency, 
the clear-sighted faculty for noting and dissecting the facts of dis- 
organisation, unaccompanied by any symptoms whatever of moral 
revulsion or impulse towards serious effort at recovery. Lucid 
hopelessness and contentment to remain consciously hopeless jg 
the one dominant sentiment we can alone discover throughout 
this curious correspondence. Exactly as in 1870, the French 
Army was sent into the field without adequate preparation. ** One 
was not ready,” writes Bernis; ‘‘ the Comptrollers never told us 
that they were not in a condition to furnish the supplies; the 
whole thing has been entered upon rashly.” And again, *'The 
army is on its last legs; it is without supplies and without shoes ; 
one-half is not clothed, and a portion of the cavalry bas no boots.” 
On December 13, Bernis exclaims that ‘‘ the public will not get 
accustomed to the disgrace of this battle One must 
absolutely cut the knot and inform our allies to make peace. 
At all events, dear Count, one does not die of grief, as I have not 
died of recent events. See, my dear Count, whether you can fan, 
more successfully than I have done, the vital principle which is dy ing 
out with us.” The following passages suggest curious analogies 
to what has been heard freely in reference to late events :—‘‘ In 
a hundred regiments not six efficient colonels are to be found. 
We do not understand how to make war; no nation has worked 
less on tactics. Why, we have not even a good map of the Vosges.” 
And is it not curious to hear, precisely as after 1870, the expression 
of belief in wholesale spying, and a flurried desire to regard Prussian 
discipline as the only spell of victory? ‘* Everybody here is serving 
the King of Prussia, and everybody is betraying the King...... 
I am of your opinion,” says Bernis, in opposition to Marshal 
Broglie’s advice, ‘‘that nothing can possibly be more contrary 
to the temper and spirit of the nation than these Prussian move- 
Let us copy from the Prussians only their dis- 
cipline and their subordination.” Bernis strained all his influence 
strenuously toward peace. He, at all events, in the gilded 
saloons of Versailles, made no disguise of his absolute despondency. 
‘¢ But the King is by no méans made uneasy by our disquietudes 
or disturbed by our troubles. Never was so heavy a stake played 
with an indifference as if it were a game of quadrille!” ‘The 
downhearted Minister earned only quizzes with his continued 
croaking. ‘Madame de Pompadour bids me go and distract 
myself, and not make everything black. That is just like telling 
a man with a burning fever not to be thirsty.” And again, ‘ Our 
amie says my brain is inflamed, but I see black because I happen 
to see correctly. Oh, her lot is horrible! Paris detests her, and 
accuses her of everything...... I see a frightful revolution 
in the political world; this resembles the end of the world. 
oe se Ten times a day I die; horrible are the nights 
and dismal the days I spend.” ‘There is something dramatic 
in the unblushing cravenbeartedness of this ecclesiastical volup- 
tuary. ‘Ah! I have burned my papers; I am about to make my 
will, when I can die of pain and shame until I am told to go 
about my business. The destruction of all things is awaited 
before setting to work to mend any one matter. Oh! give us 
peace, no matter at what price!” At last Bernis’ wish was 
acceded to. ‘I warn you, Madame,” he wrote to the favourite 
on October 4; ‘‘I beseech you to inform the King that I can no 
longer ensure my powers of work. I have frightful colics, and 
my head is perpetually dizzy and confused....... I have 
neither the strength, nor health, nor courage to support the weight 
of affairs.” On the same day, be handed in a long memorial in 
the like sense, and two days later, Bernis ceased to be Minister, 
and became Cardinal, a dignity already previously secured, or it 
would then have hardly been obtained. For Bernis now dis- 
discovered that he had overrated his own importance, and 
that he had not guessed how reluctant are Royalties and royal 
favourites to put up kindly with importunate querulousness. 
He had fondly imagined that while enjoying the ease and comfort 


| of fat ecclesiastical emoluments, he would act as a sort of political 


twin-brother to Choiseul, his successor in the Ministry, and that 
installed in a fine apartment at Versailles, he would share with 
the latter the substantial advantages of supreme influence, without 
being subjected to the irksome labours and strains of responsible 
office. These calculations, so characteristic of the sybarite, were 
rudely dispelled by a lettre de cachet relegating the dismissed prelate 
from the precincts of Versailles into the seclusion of his abbey 
at Vic-sur-Aisne. The blow was a surprise to the self-deluded 
old courtier. He had fondly relied on the affection of Madame de 
Pompadour. That the favourite should have ceased to care for him 


had never crossed the mind of the luxurious prelate, who applied 
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to his so-called amie for the prized privilege of the grandes entrées | to exhibit to his countrymen the leading lines of thought of the moat 
at Versailles, and received in reply the royal mandate of exile. recent English psychologists of the Association school of thought 
The remainder of Bernis’ career falls into other days, when, after He begins with Hartley and James Mill, because these are fairly 
a pining sojourn of many years away from the distractions of entitled to be regarded as the founders of the school. But his 
Court life, another sudden turn of Fortune’s wheel in 1770 brought main purpose is to explain the principles and ideas of the English 
about Choiseul’s exile from and Bernis’ recall to public life, under | Associationist philosophers, as represented by Mr. John Stuart 
circumstances which identified the action of the Cardinal with the Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. A. Bain, and Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
great event of the day, the suppression of the Society of Jesus by He adds Mr. Samuel Bailey, but that is an almost gratuitous addi- 
Clement XIV. : We cannot consider here this second phase of | tion. M. Ribot is careful to inform us that though he has singled 
his political existence. ‘The typical features of the man, as a out the Association psychologists, he does not mean to suggest 
representative politician of an epoch when worthless women made _ that they are the only English writers on the subject worthy 
and unmade policies and statesmen, when the whim of a petulant of note. He admits there is another school, which had among its 
favourite was the one law that regulated the destinies of France, apostles Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Mansel, Mr. Ferrier, and 
and the frivolous charms of subservient aptitude constituted the | Professor Whewell. But the representatives of the Association 
only qualifications for high place, are sufficiently brought out in philosophy may fairly claim to be discussed by themselves, as a 
what we have given. ; _ Separate and independent school of thought. ‘‘ As it is unknown, 
Viewed together, Dubois and Bernis well exemplify the pro- | or very nearly unknown, in France,” says M. Ribot, “and as it 
gressive decomposition of French society in the reign of Louis XV. | seems to hold the first rank, in virtue of the celebrity of the names 
The former was certainly not a pattern of stern morals, but he | which represent it, of its harmony with the general tendencies of 
was still a man of vigour and determination, who, with steadiness the age, and the most recent discoveries of the natural and physical 
of purpose, conceived a policy, which he then had the nerve to carry | sciences, and of the originality of its researches and results, we 
through, in the teeth of powerful opposition. Bernie, on the other | believe that it must be useful to make known its doctrines, and 
hand, a creature hatched in the profligate boudoir of Madame de that this work of pure exposition cannot be displeasing, either to 
Pompadour, though possessed of wit and quickness, also of lucid those who accept or to those who repel them.” 
observation, was a being with no character of his own, incapable | No one will question M. Ribot’s discretion in treating his 
of independent resolution, in all essentials a mere summer butter- | subject in this way, or after reading his volume, will deny 
fly, and the veritable fribble to suit a world the guiding interests ‘that he has fulfilled his object. The division of philosophy 
of which were a volatile woman’s humours. into ontology and psychology, in order to make of the latter a 
special and independent science, is now generally acquiesced in. 
Even the late Professor Ferrier, with all his scorn for the psycho- 
ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY.* logists, did not quarrel with their inquiries into the human mind. 
Ir may be doubted whether the stimulus supplied by the late | He denounced them strongly, and even passionately, for intruding 
M. Cousin to the study of philosophy in France has not proved | upon a field which was not theirs; but if they would only keep 
prejudicial rather than otherwise. ‘The criticism of M. Cousin, | to what he regarded as the humble though useful task of observing 
quoted in the volume before us from Mr. G. H. Lewes, seems to ‘the facts and laws of mind, he had no wish to disturb 
us as unjust as it is rhetorically exaggerated. Still, it cannot be| them in their labours. It was because they intruded upon 
denied that the genial and accomplished founder of the Eclectic the sphere of ontology that he was so unphilosophically 
School, who presented, in a neat and thoroughly French dress, | irate against them. Tappily, it is not necessary, in order to do 
the greatest thoughts of the greatest thinkers of both ancient | service in psychology, to settle first of all the difficult question of 
times and modern, and for a short period made philosophy the | the province or possibility of metaphysic as ontology. To M. Ribot 
fashion of the hour in Paris, contributed not a little to excuse its | the pure metaphysician is a poet, and he claims that the author 
subsequent neglect. He made philosophical systems seem to the | of a *‘ great cosmogonic epopee ” has his place and function in the 
French mind only so many intellectual puzzles and curiosities, | world, even though it be admitted that his speculations can never 
which might be lightly taken up and as lightly thrown aside. be verified. ‘* Philosophy,” he says, ‘must ever remain an 
The faithful work of some of his predecessors and contemporaries eternal attempt upon the Unknown ;” but the making of the 
in the Scotch school was cast into the shade by the more showy, ‘attempt is a symptom of intellectual life, and the “death of 
but less trustworthy criticism of Cousin. He flitted from system | human intelligence ” would follow upon the dogmatic solution of 
to system, gathering intellectual honey from each, but rather in ‘all the ultimate questions regarding (God, nature, and ourselves 
a spirit of dilettantism than with the patient fidelity of a searcher | which have occupied men from the beginning. Whether we 
after truth. Since Cousin, so little philosophical work has been agree with M. Ribot or not, psychology has been defi- 
done in France, that one is tempted to apply to him the condem- | nitely separated from these purely metaphysical inquiries. 
nation unjustly addressed by Sir William Hamilton to Dr. Thomas | It has been constituted an independent science of the 
Brown, that while he greatly helped to excite temporary interest | phenomena and laws of the human mind. The great service 
in philosophy, he did yet more to render inevitable the neg- | of the Association philosophers mainly consists in giving it this 
lect of the study which followed his death. France has | character and position. The best of them do not discard the 
had acute and powerful critics in philosophy since Cousin, but | subjective method—the examination of the individual conscious- 
she has not produced many whose names will be remembered | ness—but they have superadded the objective method to the sub- 
in its history. There are few more interesting essays on philo- jective. The Scotch school did good work by employing the method 
sophical subjects than those, for instance, of Paul Janet, and in | of introspection, but psychology cannot be completed through 
M. Ravaisson, France has a philosophical critic of rare insight and | internal observation alone. Psychological facts must be studied 
comprehensiveness. But there is no French philosophy worthy of | from both sides,—from the outside as well as from the inside, by 
the country of Des Cartes, or which in the nineteenth century can | comparison of the external results of internal processes with each 
be compared with the work of the great philosophical theorists | other, and by tracing the successive phases of the development of 
of the eighteenth. mental phenomena, as well as by reflection on individual experi- 
In these circumstances, we welcome as a happy symptom of | ence. Both these methods have been employed by Mr. J. S. Mill 
intellectual life and sympathy this series of studies of the English | and Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the result of supplementing the one 
psychologists by M. Ribot. In France, little is known regard- | by the other has been to build up a body of psychological doctrine, 
ing the greatest philosophical writers produced by England in which is to be seen in its most complete form in the works of Mr. 
the present day. M. Ribot rebukes his countrymen for their com- | Spencer, though it has been contributed to by Mr. Alexander 
parative ignorance of Mr. John Stuart Mill, whom they are con- | Bain, as well as long before by Hartley and Mr, James Mill. 
tent to classify as a Positivist and a disciple of M. Comte, and | Yet that it is impossible altogether to isolate Psychology is de- 
having done that, suppose they know all they require to learn monstratively proved by the procedure of Mr. Spencer himself. M. 
regarding him. ‘The volume he has prepared on “English | Ribot justly observes that the fundamental idea of Mr. Spencer, 
Psychology ” is intended to remedy this state of things. It is a which he applies to everything and finds everywhere, is that of evo- 
careful and laborious work, the result of much patient reading | lution or of progress. His whole system is coloured by and receives 
and honest research. The author is not, indeed, always to be | its character from that idea, which enables him to explain the 
trusted. But his blunders are in his illustrations and incidental | facts and laws of the human mind in accordance with the principle 
references, not in the exposition of the views of the writers whose |e lays down as fundamental. It is true Mr. Spencer begins by 


principles and positions he seeks to explain. M. Ribot's object is drawing a broad line of demarcation between the Unknowable 
| and the Knowable, and confines his researches in science to the 


* English Psychology. f h of Th. Ri : : 
8. King and Co. 1873, sesiaesaenieahiaeoeueains a latter; but that is merely to say he has solved the fundamental 
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problems of philosophy, or provisionally put them aside, in his own 
manner. Psychology, while found to be an independent branch 
of knowledge, nevertheless receives a place in the universal 
scheme of human knowledge, which it is the object of 
philosophy to attain. Nobody will dispute the distinguished 
services rendered by Mr, Herbert Spencer in the use he has made 
of the hypothesis of development. But it is scarcely exact to say 
he is the first who has ** produced” the hypothesis ‘‘ objectively.” 
It may be true, as M. Ribot says, that Leibnitz’s anticipation of 
the idea was “only a view of the future by a genius,” without 
being verified by facts ; and that Hegel's theory of progress ‘‘ is an 
entirely metaphysical conception, completely subjective ;” but 


Hegel’s predecessor, Schelling, though he may not have freed the | 


hypothesis from metaphysics, certainly did more than either | 
Leibnitz or Hegel to verify it by ‘‘ objective” means. This does not | 
detract from the value of Mr. Spencer's services, but it is a point | 
which ought not to be overlooked by a writer on philosophy. 

The question whether the Associationist philosophy is or will be 
adequate to account for all the facts with which psychology deals | 
is not discussed by M. Ribot. It is plain, however, that that 
may very well be questioned by those who are ready to admit 
the important services rendered by Messrs. Mill and Spencer 
and their fellows. We may allow ‘ organised experience ” to 
have accomplished much, without believing that it has 
done everything. We may gladly admit Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
eminent services in logic and psychology, without accepting his 
ultimate analysis of mind and matter into ‘‘ permanent poasi- 
bilities.” And we can signalise the good work done by Mr. Bain, 
who is always careful and laborious, though often rather physio- 


| phraseology, ‘ gane a’ wrang’ in consequence. 


| 
| 





| existing among the peasantry. Two, in particular, are very strange. 
One is that a new-born infant is in fairy spells until it sneezes; then 
| all danger is past. Mr. Hislop says that he has heard educated people 
in Scotland maintain stoutly that no idiot ever sneezed or could sneeze, 
The other refers to marriage customs. “The sister of an old servant 
married a sailor. I asked Katie if the bridal party had gone down the 
| water for a pleasure-sail? She answered me at once, looking quite 
| flurried, ‘Losh, no, sir! that would na be canny, ye ken; we gaed up 
| the water.’ She could give me no reasons, but abundant examples of 
| couples who had impiously disregarded the custom, and had, in Katie’s 
In some instances, the 
, and in one, both bride, bridegroom, and 


bride had come to her death 
| two bridesmaids were drowned.” 

Shingleborough Society. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.)—A very tedious novel 
of the conventional sort. A certain Squire Ramsay dies shortly after 
receiving a letter from the younger of his two sons with the news that 
the elder had been drowned in Australia. The said younger son forth- 
with enters into possession, and behaves with inconceivable brutality 
and folly. Of course every reader becomes at once aware that he is not 
the rightful possessor, and in due time, accordingly, the elder son turns 
up, having been shipwrecked, by the special Providence which watches 
over these things, close to the very spot where his home was situated. 
Meanwhile the usurper has persuaded a young lady of the neighbourhood 
to jilt her lover, a poor sailor, and to marry him. About the same time, 
a suspicion begins to grow up that all is not right in this direction also, 
The gentleman is ominously angry whenever Australia, in which coun- 
try both he and his brother had been living, is mentioned, and we are 
not surprised when the cause of his wrath is discovered to be a first wife. 
Meanwhile, the faithless young woman has got her deserts, in the shape 
of some exceedingly brutal treatment from her false husband, and her 
thoughts go back to her old lover. Here we must congratulate the 
author on something like an original combination. Weare very nearly 





logical than philosophical, without subscribing to the exhaustive- 
ness of the principle of association. It is satisfactory to find the 
labours of the leading English psychologists so fairly appreciated 
by a French writer as they are in this work of M. Ribot. We have 
said he is not free from mistakes, as when he speaks of Hume as nota 
Scotch philosopher, writes of Dr.’ Thomas Brown, who died before Sir 
William Hamilton began to be known, as ‘‘a recent philosopher,” 
and so entirely misapprehends Dugald Stewart's tendency as 
to come to the conclusion that if now alive he would have been 
another Bain. The translation of the work into English is excel- 
leat. The translator has seemingly taken the trouble to supply | 
the passages quoted from the English writers from the English ver- 
sions of their works, instead of retranslating them from French | 
into English. At least, we have found it to be soin the case 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill. The translator might have done this 
to a still larger extent, for there are many passages not in 
inverted commas which, in a slightly abridged form, are 
merely extracts from Mr. Mill, but which the translator has | 
retranslated, instead of taking them from the original. ‘The | 
references to the pages of the volumes quoted are either incorrect, | 
or different editions of the same work are meant to be referred to. 

The reference on p. 117 to p. 227 of AMJill’s Examination of 
TTamilton’s Philosophy correctly applies to the third edition; but | 
sven other passages are quoted, in the space of a few pages, from | 


the same work, in which the figures given are wrong,—pp. 509 and | 
510, for example, ought to be pp. 573 and 576, of the third edition. | 
Such mistakes may be corrected in another edition; and the | 
work is so excellent a handbook of contemporary English | 
psychology, that we trust it will attain to that distinction. | 


| 


| 
| 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
~— > 
The Book of Scottish Anecdote: 
flistorical. Collected and edited by Alexander Hislop. (The Edinburgh 
Publishing Company.)—There is a fascination about books of anecdotes. | 
Nobody ever opens one with an intention of reading it all through, or 
even of reading much of it, and yet one goes on and on, as one does with 
This book of Scottish anecdotes is 


Humorous, Social, Legendary, and | 


2 gazetteer or an encyclopedia. 
peculiarly tempting, its contents are so various, so interesting, and s0 | 
amusing. Choice little bits of biography and history turn up among 
the quaintest stories. Dr. Robert Chambers’s inexhaustible pocket-book 
has been extensively drawn upon by the compiler, whose industry is 
admirable, and there is a plentiful sprinkling of curious epitaphs. Here | 
is one, new to us, and which seems to indicate that the notion of * happy | 
hunting-grounds” is not exclusively that of the Indian’s paradise. It | 
is taken from the gravestone of Dayid Forrest, a fowler, in Cupar Fife 
Churebyard :— 
“ Here David Forrest's corpse asleep doth lye, 

His soul with Christ enjoys tranquillity. 

A famous fowler on the earth was he, 

And for the same shal] last his memory. 

His years were sixty-five,—now he doth sing 

Glore in those heavens, where rowth of game doth spring.” 


Several anecdotes in this collection relate to the superstitions still | 


; duce, 


having what one of our old dramatists called an “ innocent adultery.” 
The lady is perfectly free to marry her old lover, but neither knows the 
fact, and an elopement, which has all the attraction of guilt, is on the 
point of taking place. An incident, which is certainly not original, pre- 
vents it. “Ere the words could find utterance, a violent shock made 
them start asunder [the pronoun ‘ them’ grammatically refers to the 
‘words ’]; another and another; a crash as if the earth were opening 
around them, a wild shriek, a moment or two of awful agony, and 


darkness and stillness settled around them.” By the way, the Railway 


| Companies, in their answer to the Board of Trade, did not make enough 


of the moral results which their catastrophes scem sometimes to pro- 
Both the would-bo 
guilty parties survive, but Maude loses her beauty, and her lover will 
have nothing more to do with her, but marries an admirable young lady of 
We have spent more time on this very feeble tale than it 


Here everything ends most admirably. 





that country. 


deserves, and might dismiss it with a brief sentence that it is certainly 
not clever, and not particularly good. 


, Science in the Cottage. By 


» volume contains some pleasant 


Where theres a Will theres a Way ; « 


James Cash. (Iardwicke.)—This litth 
little sketches, interesting to all, but esy 
readers, of men of humble station who have pursued with success the 
Such was George Caley, who had to work like an 


ecially interesting to Lancashire 


science of botany. 
ordinary farm-labourer, but who made himself scientifically acquainted 
with botany, and was sent out to Australia in the capacity of a collector, 


| and was afterwards made superintendent of the Botanical Garden at St. 


Vincent. Such, too, was Edward Holmes, one of the founders of the 
Banksian Society of Manchester; and James Crowther, whose earnings 
(from sixteen to twenty shillings per week) did not permit him to buy 
botanical book, and who had to earn the extra money for the 
Poor Crowther scems to have 
haye recognised his 


a 
purpose by acting as a luggage-porter. 
been neglected by richer men, who might 


| services to botany. A man of blameless life, he was reduced in 
his old age to a pittance of 3s. a week, which a society in Manchester 
gave him, and his death is said to have been hastened by 


He had to sell, probably for mere 
trifles, the collections which were the joy of his life. We shall not be 
wrong in mentioning that there seems to be a humble man of science 


want of the necessaries of life. 


still alive who might well receive some recognition of his work, Mr. 


Thomas Edward, Curator of the Banff Museum. Mr. Edward seems to 


| have suffered more than once the great misfortune of poor collectors, 


the having to sell the results of his toils. He exhibited his first collec- 
tion at Aberdeen, but the result of the adventure was that he had to 


sell it to pay expense. His second collection was sold to defray the 


| expenses of illness, and a third has shared the same fate, Mr. Edward’s 


own record of his life, given in a letter to the author, is a very pathetic 
story indeed. 

Recollections of Sir George L'Estrange. 
Sir George, who was then a lad of fifteen (the age at which the Black 
Prince won the battle of Cressy), joined the British army in the Penin- 
sula in time to see the battle of Vittoria—where he found himself in 
command of a company of the 3lst—the campaign of the Pyrenees, and 
It is not to bo expected that so inexperienced 


(Sampson Low and Co.)— 


the battle of Toulouse. 


| an observer should tell us anything notable about strategical or military 


matters, but his “ Recollections” are written in a pleasant and good- 
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humoured way, and contain some interesting personal anecdotes. Among | making use of them. The poems are not wrought out with any very 


other things, one learns, if indeed one had to learn it, that all men who 
wear red coats are not of necessity heroes; witness the anecdote of the 
colonel who went to the rear, when the seat of his trousers was shot 
through, the regimental tailor being sent instead of the surgeon to dress 
his wound. But perhaps the most interesting thing in the book is the 
escape of a cousin of the writer's from Verdun. It is a curious trait of 
the manners of the period, that this same cousin, having gone to a bal 
masqué in female dress, attracted the admiration of a naval officer, who 
was so much enraged on discovering his mistake, that he challenged the 
young man, and inflicted a severe wound in the side. Let us hope 
that it was also a trait of the manners of the time, that the Papal 
authorities refused to permit the words “in sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection” to be inscribed on the tomb of a lady who was 
buried in the English burial-ground. 

Storm- Warriors; or, Lifeboat Work on the Goodwin Sands. By the 
Rey. Robert Gilmore. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Gilmore, who is the incum- 
bent of one of the Ramsgate churches, gives a very interesting account 
in this volume of the perils and services of the Ramsgate lifeboat. The 
bravery of the “storm-warriors,” does, indeed, deserve a record, and 
they are happy in having found a rates sacer in Mr. Gilmore, who 
evidently feels the heartiest sympathy for their life and work. We can 
ohly wish that the brave men who lived “before Agamemnon,” the 


gallant sailors who before lifeboats were invented, went out to help the | 
distressed along that deadly coast in their open or half-decked “ luggers,” | 


had a record of their heroism. Doubtless, indeed, some of the older 
lifeboatmen are the remains of that generation. But we must not 
grumble at Mr. Gilmore’s book. He gives honour where honour is due 
and tells some stories of thrilling interest. 

Poretry.— Wood-notes and Church Bells. By the Rev. R. Wilton, M.A. 
(Bell.)—Mr,. Wilton’s is a volume of verse which it is not easy either 
to praise or to blame. 
cultivation and feeling should occupy with verse what we may venture 
to call the sufficient leisure of a country parish. The love of rural 


Nothing can be more natural than that a man of | 


scenes, family affections in the joy or grief which they bring, and re-. 


ligious thought and emotion suggest an endless variety of subjects which 
Mr. Wilton has the power of dealing with only too easily. Sometimes the 
theme, when it comes close to the writer's heart, lifts him above his 
average level. For the mest part, we find correct verse expressing 
familiar ideas without much novelty or force. The two happiest efforts 
in the volume are, in our judgment, “On an Infant’s Death,” a simple, 
pathetic little piece, which cannot fail to please any reader; and “ An 
Incident at the Communion-Table,” which we shall quote, as the best 
specimen we can find of Mr. Wilton’s manner :— 


“ At the Lord's Table waiting, robed and stoled, 
Till all bad knelt around, I saw a sign, — 
In the full chalice sudden splendours shine, 
Azure and crimson, emerald and gold. 
I stooped to see the wonder, when, behold! 
Within the cup a countenance Divine 
Looked upward at me through the trembling wine, 
Suffused with tenderest love and grief untold, 
The comfort of that sacramental token 
From Memory’s page Time never can erase ; 
The glass of that rich window may be broken, 
But not the red image of His grace, 
Through which my dying Lord to me has spoken, 
At His own Holy Table, face to face.” 





——Alala, by Gerard (Longmans), is sufficiently described by saying 
that it isa rendering in verse of M. Chateaubriand’s well-known tale of 
the name. The verse is the oftava rima, which is managed with very 
creditable skill; but “Gerard” will not consider it an affront to 


be told that whatever skill he may show, readers will still 
prefer the French of the original. Some of the shorter poems 
give indications of ability which might havo been more pro- 





fitably employed than on a task which could never have pleased. 
We do not know that when we speak of the next volume on our list, 
The Origin of Evil, a Celestial Drama, by Ter. Misanthrope (Bemrose), 
we can say anything about ability misapplied. The author is probably 
as capable of dealing with this theme as with any other. 
Vivian, by Walter Reid (Moxon), is a drama, and like other dramas 
when not of the very first order of excellence, very hard reading, which 
is searcely relieved by the comedy which Mr. Reid has interwoven with 
it. Following the practice of Shakespeare, the dramatist mingles 





elaborate care; on the contrary, roughnesses and weaknesses of 
| expression are too frequent in them ; but they mostly contain something 
of thought or sentiment. Such stanzas as the following are not without 
merit :— 
“ We cannot track Thee in Thy lowlier walk ; 
Thy higher steps and larger paths are ours; 


The still small voice of Thy familiar talk 
Died, unrecorded, with the passing hours. 


“ The household care, that lifting by the hand 
he maid reviving, felt her pulses faint ; 
The forethought, seeking not from rustic band 
The mystic rapture of the fasting saint. 


“ The folded napkin ‘mid the earthquake's roar ; 
The blessing as He vanished at the board; 
The cur! of smoke that rose upon the shore 
When that disciple said, ‘ It is the Lord.’ 
The kindness condescending still to share 
All human needs,—but once by angels fed ; 
That stooped unchanged our common form to wear, 
And ate and drank though risen from the dead. 
The easy calmness of His latest hour, 
With noiseless footsteps treading up the stair 
Unto His higher room: all these have power 
To turn our meanest acts to praise and prayer.” 


Another little volume of poems which is of average merit is 
First Fruits and Shed Leaves, by the Author of “The Wreck of the 
| Northfleet.” (Edmonston and Douglas.)}—The author has a high ideal of 
what poetry should be, and makes laudable efforts to reach it. If he 
can hardly be said to write well, yet there are at least signs that he 
knows what writing well means.——TZhoughis through the Year. By J. 
E. A. Brown, author of “ Lights through a Lattice.” (Strahan.)—Here, 
again, we have verse written with some share of taste and feeling. The 
thoughts are a set of sonnets suggested by the Collects of the Anglican 

Liturgy. The sonnet has difficulties which transcend, it would seem, 
| the writer’s skill. Tho versification, accordingly, presents occasional 
harshnesses and faults. Here is one sonnet of more than average merit, 
St. Matthias’s Day :— 


“ At ease among the sunny hills to brood, 

Drinking in thymy odours,—this is not, 

To one who keepeth faith, a shepherd's lot. 
Ask him, who in Australian solitude 
Long silent years has dwelt in dreariest mood ; 

Sweet human voices almost hath forgot ; 

Still the same duty round the same dull spot, 
Guarding his flock from drought or poisonous food. 
Ask him who, in all loneliness of heart, 

Gives of his best, unrecognised, to those 
Who cannot see the beauty of his gift; 

Striving his own soul from the dust to lift, 
For their and Christ's sake. Let us, on our part, 

Pray for a blessing on him as he goes.” 


Reddenda Reddita, by F. E. Gretton, B.D. (Bell), is a volume of 
scholarly Latin verse, with an air of finish about it, to which we turn 
not without relief from the somewhat lame and imperfect efforts of our 
English versifiers. The reader will certainly be glad to havo 
Coleridge’s original recalled to his mind, whatever he may think of Mr. 
Gretton’s version :— 
* Tell me on what holy ground 

May domestic Peace be found. 

Halcyon daughter of the skies, 

Far on fearful wings she flies 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From the rebel’s noisy hate. 
In a cottaged vale she dwells 
Listeuing to the Sabbath bells. 
Still around her steps are seen 


| From the pomp of sceptred state, 


Mand | 


prose with his blank verse when the occasion seems to demand it. | 


Might we suggest that the former would have been the more appropriate 
shape for such language as this ?— 
“T say, ye precious fools! you ought to know 


A poacher better than to think him one. 
You've the wrong man, I am the one you want.” 


The poetical shape of the story is its grand mistake, and it makes it so 
wearisome that we hardly know whether it would have been worth 
telling in prose. Sonys for the Weary, by Elizabeth Ayton Godwin 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is a volume of devotional verse, to which we 
cannot ascribe much merit beyond that of good intention. ——Lyra 
Christi; Hymns and Verses on the Life, Work, and Sayings of our 
Blessed Lord, by ©. L. Ford, M.A. (Houlston), is a volume of much 
superior quality. The writer does not pretend to anything like 
a complete treatment of his subject, but he has studied the Gospel 





ws not unfrequently 
Md taste, in 


records with caref ss and reverence he sl 








ence and 





much felicity, and always, we 





| Culross (J.), Behold I Stand at the Door and Knock, cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 2.6 


Spotless Honour’s meeker mien; 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears ; 
Sorrow, smiling through her tears; 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy.” 
“ Die mihi sacrate prope que confinia terra 
Gaudeat innocuos Pax posuisse lares. 
Hine procul in nebulas, ut amantior etheris hospes, 
Hine procul abripitur preepetiore fuga, 
Effugit et fastus sceptri et diadema tyranni, 
Et conjurati jurgia rauca fori. 
Latior in casula latitat sub valle reducta, 
Qua campana sacra tinnit amica die. 
Usque pererrantes, vultum demissa serenum, 
Subsequitur gressus intemerata Fides, 
Maeror ibi lacrymas inter subridet obortas, 
Tuque, parens placiti, care, timoris, Amor. 
Et dum preteritas tide reminiscitur horas 
Muemosyne secum lta futura refert. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, cr 8¥0_ .......00000+++ (James Blackwood & Co.) 36 
Asbury (Bp.), A Biographical Study, by F. W. Briggs (Wesleyan Conf. OMce) 5/¢ 











Black (W.), A Princess of Thule, er 8vo ......... <Maemillan) 60 
Black (W.), Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, cr 5vo ....... (Macmillan) 60 
Book of Common Order, issued by Church Service Society (Blackwood &Sons) (6 
Burnand (fF. C.), My Time and what I've done with it, cr 8vo......(Macmillan) 6/0 
Carlyle (Thos.), Works, General Index to People’s Edition (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Cowper's Task, with Introduction & Notes, by F. Storr, feap 8vo (Rivingtons) 2/0 

=f 


Dickens (Charles), Barnaby Rudge, vol. 1, Library Ed., illus. (Chapman & Hal!) 10,0 
Dodsley's Select Collection of Old Plays, by Hazlitt, vol. 5 (Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
Elzas (A.), The Minor Prophets, translated from the Hebrew, vol 2 (Triibner) 50 
Ewing (Bp.), Revelation Considered as Light, cr Svo seseeeee(L8bister & Co.) 76 
Family Prayers for a Month, cr 5vo ... (Simpkin & Co.) 3 
Gardiner (S. R), Tuirty Years’ War, 161 sesesereee(LOngmans) 2 
enndeieuesen .... (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 

} 
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Gillmore (Parker), Prairie and Forest, er 8vo I 
Gray (Mrs. R.), Seaside, Home, and other Stories, er 5vo. .(Groombridge) 6 
Hall (W. E.), Rights and Duties of Neutrals, 8vo ......... (Longmans) 6 







...(Stanford) { 
(S. P. C. K.) 
.(isbister & Co.) 6/0 


Jenkinson (H. J.), Practical Guide to Isle of Man, 12mo 
Johns (C. A.), A Week at the Lizard, 12mo.,,... 
Lady Bell, a Story of the |. st Century, cr Svo 
Lauder (Sir T. D.), Scotch Rivers, cr Svo..... sneer Edmonston & Douglas) 8/6 
Lee (Holme), The Beautiful Miss Barrington, 12mo.........(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 2/0 
Lecch (J.), Epistle to Hebrews, Donnellan Lectures,1$71-2(H vlges, Foster,@Oo.) 4/6 
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Livy, Selections from Books 8 & 9, with Notes by Calvert & Saward (Rivingtons) 2/0 | Switzerland, and Parts of Southern Germany, by Berlepsch and Kohl...(Nutt) 


Lucas (J.), Horizontal Wells, roy 8vo .... 
Lysaght (FE. J.), Mark Brandon’s Wife, a Novel, 3 volscr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Macaulay (Lord), Essays, er 8vo 
Maid of Florence, or 2 Woman's Vengeance, a Tragedy, cr 8vo ...(Low & Co.) 
Malcolm & Clara, aTale of the Scottish Highlands, & other Poems (Provost & Co.) 








Marian’s Trust, by Author of * Ursula’s Love Story,” 3 vols (Hurst & Blackett) 3 











University Atlas of Classical and Modern Geography, folio........ «++«(Stanford) 4 
| Vaughan (James), Sermons at Brighton, 9th Series, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
| Wheeler (J. T.), History of India, Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical (Trubner) 18/0 
Wheeler (J. T.), History of India from the Earliest Ages, vol 3, 8vo (Trubner) 18/9 
Withers (G.), English Language Spelled as Pronounced, 8vo f 
Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland in 1803, edited by Shairp(Edmonston & Douglas) 9/0 








..(Stanford) 10/6 | Things You Ought to Know Clearly Explained, cr 8vo(James Blackwood & Co.) HM 
31/6 | Tourist’s Handbook for Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine, cr 8vo (Cook & Sons) 2/6 
(Longmans) 3/6 | Trollope (A.), La Vendée, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 2/9 
3/6 | Trollope (A.), New South Wales and Queensland, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 3/0 

2/0 | Two Little Wooden Shoes, by Ouida, cr 8vo ..... eocccecesoseccee! (Chapman & Hall) f 


(Trubner) 1/9 


New Music. 





(Ladie's Printing Press) 1/¢ 
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Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 


To ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion, Advertisements should reack the 


Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


Mather (G.), Lectures on the Beautiful and Sublime ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 2/6 
Miiller (C.), The Burgomaster’s Family, Cr 8V0 ......sccccsssscseseeeeeess (Longmans) 2/0 
Newman (F. W.), Hebrew Theism, with Revisions and Additions...(Trubner) 4/6 
Newman (J. H.), Sermons on Various Occasions, cr 8yo (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 6/0 
Nordhoff (C.), Northern California, Oregon, & Sandwich Islands (Low & Co.) 12/6 
| ad ye paren, Lor age a Agricultura] Children’s Acts (Knight & Co.) 6/6 | 
antulf (A.), Sunken Rocks, a Novel, 3 vols Cr 8¥0 ....cscees0e (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 Gems : 
Patteson (Bp. J. C.), Life of, by C. M. Yonge, 2 vols cr 8v0 ....... Macmillan) 12/0 | a secheoaans 
Paul (W.), Roses and Rose Culture, cr 8vo (Kent & Co.) 1/0 
Preaching—3 Lectures in St. Paul's by Moore, Bayley, & Marston (Hatchards) 2/0 
Proverbial Folk-Lore, 12mo ..... sencsssiagubbeandeuveatsdnsennsoneubensed (Clark) 1/6 
Reade (Mrs. Compton), Rose and Rue, 3 vols Cr 8VO .seccccceeeeeee (Bentley & Son) 31/6 
Saunders (R. T.), Chart of Time and the Dispensations, roy 8vo ...(Stanford) 10/6 
Schmidt (A.), Shakespeare Lexicon, vol 1, roy 8v0.........(Williams & Norgate) 16/0 | by post, 64d. 
Scott (Sir W.), Lay of the Last Minstrel, with Notes by Phillpotts(Rivingtons) 2/6 
Scotti (Mgr.), Meditations on the Gospels, for the Clergy (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 4/0 
Skates or No Skates, or Ernest’s Self-Denial, 16mo.. AS. P.C.K.) 1/0 
Smith (Sydney), Memoir of, by his Daughter, cr 8vo ....... ouceccecees (Longmans) 2/6 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. (Founded 1836.) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication, 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


The Right Hon. 
Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


TRUSTEES. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Sorricrrors.—Messrs. DomviLLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





NM R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 


NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
ae Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


A CAMBRIDGE B.A. (Scholar of his | 


College and first Senior Optime), seeks a 


PRIVATE TUTORSHIP, or could read with Pupils | 


for Army and University Examinations, 

Address, “J. B. B,,” Royal Crescent Post Office, 
Notting Hill, W. 
= G EDWARD'S SCHOOL’ 

BROMSGROVE. 

ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Scholar- 
ships, value about £70 per annum (equivalent to board 
and tuition free), and two, value £30 per annum, for 


boys under 15, will be competed for on July 1, and | 


awarded for proficiency in Classics or Mathematics. 
Apply to the Head Master, HERBERT MILLING- 
TON, M.A. 


P DUCATION at ZURICH.—Mr. F. de 
4 BAUDISS, formerly one of the Assistant-Masters 
at Wellington College, receives a limited number of 
Pupils, and will have vacancies in October, The house 
is healthily situated, and the style of liviug is arranged 
to suit English habits. Mr. de Baudiss is assisted by 
competent Masters, and is able to offer, in addition to 








French and German, and the usual subjects of a liberal | 


education, special facilities for the study of Physical 
and Mechanical Science. 


School on Engineering, Agriculture, and other branches 
of Applied Science, 

For terms and references, apply to F. de BAUDISS, 
Wiesenstrasse, Seefeld, Zurich, 


EDFORD GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.— 
The Head Mastership of this School will become 
vacant at Christmas next. The New Scheme, now 
being brought into operation, provides that the Head 
Master shall be a graduate of some University within 
the British Empire. No person shall be disqualified 
from being a Master in the School by reason only of 
his not being or not intending to be in Holy Orders. 

The Head Master shall receive a fixed stipend of 
£200 a year, and an annual payment according to the 
number of boys in the School, of not less than £3 or 
more than £5 for each boy up to the number of 200; 
and of not less than £2 or more than £4 for each boy 
above that number and up to the number of 300; and 
of not less than £1 or more than £2 for each boy 
above that number, The number of boys at present 
in the School is 270, 

The Head Master is provided with a house, kept in 
repair and free of rates and taxes, and is allowed to 
take 30 boarders, at fees not exceeding Seventy-Five 
Guineas for boys above 14, and Sixty Guineas for boys 
under 14. 

Applications and Testimonials, together with 30 
printed copies of the latter, to be forwarded on or 
before the 15th August next, addressed to Mr. D. H. 
FrANots, Clerk to Harpur’s Charity, Bedford, from 
whom copies of the Scheme for the management of 
the Charity may be had. 

Itie desired that no personal application be made by 
any Candidate to any members of the Governing 
Body.—By order, D. H. FRANCIS, Clerk. 

Bedford, 18th June, 1874, 


ENTLEMEN of good position, and 
wishing to add to their incomes, may very 
profitably employ their spare time in working a 
Private Agency for a First-class Life Assurance Com- 
pany. A good commission will be paid for business 
introduced. 
Apply by letter, which will be treated as con- 
fidential, to “A. B.,"’ care of Messrs. MERRITT and 
HATCHER, 2 Grocers’ Hall Court, Poultry, E.C. 





Advanced pupils have the | 
opportunity of attending the lectures of the Polytechnic | 


INDIA OFFICE, 16th June, 1874. 


NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE, 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
| Candidates for Fourteen app%2intments as Surgeons in 





London on the 10th August next. 
| Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, S.W. 
(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
| Military Secretary. 


Se NEW ILOSPITAL for WOMEN, 

72 Seymour Place, W.—A PUBLIC MEETING 

| in aid of this Charity will be held at Willis’s Rooms, 

King Street, St. James's, on Friday, 8rd of July, at 

f-past Three in the afternoon. The EARL of 

uny, KG., in the chair. Jon E. Erichsen, 

F.R.C.S., George Critchett, Esq., F.R.C.S., Mrs. Garrett- 

Anderson, M.D., Hon. and Rey. W. H. Fremautle, Rev. 
LI. Davies, and others, will address the meeting. 









WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 
Mall Eust. From 9till7. Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 

| COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine tilldusk. Admis- 

| sionls. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 

| Hi. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





K LIJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS.— 

‘4 EASTERN, ALPINE, WELSH, &c.—EXHIBI- 
TION, including the whole of Mr. Walton's work 

during 1873 and 1874, NOW OPEN at BURLINGTON 
GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly, 10 to 6. Admission, with 

catalogue, Is. 

“PINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

| Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


| 
— ; 
| LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, 





North Devon.—Delightful Location—Beautiful 
Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by 
Steam and Rail (see Time-tables). 





JODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIO 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 





A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 


BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- | 


signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in | 
! 


TEE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in| 


_ ALEXANDRA PALACE 

COMPANY (Limited), 
MUSWELL HILL, LONDON, N. 

| RAS SA SE 

ISSUE of SEASON TICKETS. 

Season Tickets are now on sale, subject to the usual 

conditions, at the Company's Offices, and their Agents, 

atthe rate of £1 Is for adults, and 10s 6d children. 

They will admit to the Park until the Palace is re- 

opened to the public, and will also be available for all 

Shows, Concerts, Musical Festivals, Fétes, Race Mect- 

ings, and the various entainments for twelve mouths, 

dating from the opening ceremony. 
Vouchers can now be exchanged for Season Tickets 
on application at the Manager's Office, Alexandra 
Park, Muswell Hill, N. 





The ALEXANDRA PALACE ART UNION. 
Special attention is directed to the fact that the 
COMPANY'S GUINEA SEASON TICKET ENTITLES 
the HOLDER to PARTICIPATE in the ANNUAL 
DISTRIBUTION of a VALUASLE COLLECTION 
of WORKS of ART, 

Consisting of Original Pictures in Oil and Water- 
Colours, Statuary, Porcelain and Pottery, Brouzes, 
Statucttes, Engravings, Pi otographs, and other choice 
examples of Art. 


In anticipation of a large accession to the number 
of Season-Ticket Holders, the Directors of the Alex- 
andra Palace Company pledge themselves to set aside 
annually no less a sum than 20 percent. of the gross 
amount realised by the sale of Season Tickets, to be 
devoted to the purchase of Pictures and other high- 
class Works of Art exhibited in the Palace, so that, at 
the end of every year, each holder of a Guinea Season 
Ticket will be entitled to participate in the Annual 
Distribution of Works of Art of the bond side money 
value of WO HUNDRED POUNDS, which will be 
distributed according to a given scale amoug EVERY 
THOUSAND SEASON-TICKET HOLD &RS. 

For Example.—lIf the sale of Season Tickets reaches 
10,000 (and there is every reason to believe that it will 
| far exceed this number), the Prizes will represeat no 
| less a sum than 

TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, 
and so on in proportion to the number of Tickets sold. 

The awards will be distributed according to the 
following scale:— 

FOR EVERY THOUSAND SEASON TICKETS 

> 


SOL 
| A Work of Art of the bond fide value of £100 0 0 
Do. do. 200 0 
| Do. do. 1010 © 
} 2 Do. of the value of £5 5 0 1010 © 
2 Do. do. 310 0 7 0 06 
| 4 Do. do. 210 0 10 0 0 
| 40 Do. do. ‘29 42 0 0 
10 Season Tickets for the following year 1010 0 


N.B.—For every 1,000 Season Tickets sold add the 
sum of £210 10s, or a pro rata proportion for any 
intermediate number, being upwards of 20 percent, or 
ONE PRIZE AMONG EVERY SIXTEEN SEASON- 

TICKET HOLDERS. 

For full particulars, see special Programme, which 
can be obtained on application, — aad Pay 
rTMURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
itcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The ovens are ‘more equally heated than in the ordinary 
heners, and roasting can be dine in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
lishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


ECONOMICAL 


K 
of 
Kite 
Estab 


KITCHENERS. 





CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LonpoN, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


§0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
AN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 





EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Gnrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


cCALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
TONGUES. In 3-Ib. and 4-lb, Tins, containing 
one and two tongues respectively. 
“Met with universal approval.”"—Times, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: J. Mc CALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.O. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e@ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manvfacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
<late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 





ELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY SIX-PER-CENT. DEBENTURES 

of 1875.—NOTICE is hereby given that the Coupon 
due Ist July, 1874, on the Loan of £600,000, issued 
through Messrs. Gilead A. Smith and Co., will be paid 
by the IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), 6 Lothbury, on 
and after that date. Coupons must be left one clear 
day for examination. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 

apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. _ 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


pera e ls and C0O.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
) eo INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premi £338,129 
Accumulated Funds ........s...c0sseeee 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for al! Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £817,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Borus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

















Pes PATENT “ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
i t Chemists, ded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 














the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITK’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 8o often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


PAD end PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


free. Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — = 
{{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
nmdon. 





MRS. 8S. A, ALLEN’S 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. y 
THIN Hair thickened. i 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 


TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth : R 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | ‘Thomson ‘Hankey. Esq., | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
MP. 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches = E. Coope, Esq., 


John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


art, ’ 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | —— 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 
Secretaries 9 }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
. LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
i AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Cornhill, London. Actuary and Res. Sec. 


N ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
pt ARB LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, o 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


(\UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


11 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
yEstablished 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Saaw Lersyre, Esq., M.P. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John G, Hubbard, Esq.,M.P, 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Exq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 





Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown. 


Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds about ...............+ 
Total Annual Income 


3,000,000 
s - 400,000 
p at Midsummer must 








pwards 





N.B.—Fire Policies which expiré 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | or before the 9th July. 





JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
MPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 


: Hy ; h Ov- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 


Westminster, 
DIRBCTO RS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P,, F.R.S. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Dudley Robert Smith, 
Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 


&c,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 


WAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEUs, | profits being either added to the Policy, applied ia re- 
duction of premium, or paid iu cash, at the option of 


Insured. 


Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 


proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 


ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 


£100 for the whole term of life:— 


Without, With | Without! With 
Age. Protits. | Profits. | Age. | Protits.| Profits. 








15 [£11 ol £t 15 || 40 |£218 101£3 6 5 
20 113 10, 119 3]| 50 | 40 9 410 7 
30 | 2 4 0 210 4] 6 | 6101 67 4 
Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 


whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 


n a few years by increasing the annual payments 


according to @ fixed table, after which he wii! have 
nothing more to pay. 


Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 





In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 





used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 


granted with participation in proiits on the tuatiue 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | principle. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 











| 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Rough Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &c, 3 vols. 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 





M. CRAIK. 2 vols. 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


Equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. 
It will be read with delight."—J/John Bull. 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatterton. 


“A really good novel. ‘ Won at Last’ is a thrilling 
story, and the powers of the author were never more 
apparent."—John Bull. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 


Marlborough Street. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 


PEECHES on MISSIONS. By the 
kK) Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late 
Bishop of Winchester. Edited by the Rev. H&NRY 
Row .key, Author of “The Story of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa,” &c. 


Fourth Edition, price 1s 6d, cloth elegant. 


HE ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
CHANGED CROSS, By the Hon. Mrs. CHARLES 
HoBart, née N. P. W. 

“ The idea is beautifully worked out, and the exquisite 
illustrations are a poem in themselyes.”—Sunday School 
Magazine. 

“ [lustrated in a style not unworthy of the poetry.” | 
—Standard, 

W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buil dings, London . 

Now “ready, feap. 8y0, pictorial cover, pric e ‘1s, ‘post 
free; at all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book- 
stalls in Town and Country. 


A SHILLING’S-WORTH of SHERRY, 
with three ha'p'orth of Love thrown in. 
“Twining a wreath, I found, one day, 
Love, that among the roses lay ; 
Quick by the wings I caugh him up, 
And plunged him in the brimming e up.” 
—Julian the Egyptian. 
Agents, Wholesale and Retail, H. SoTHERAN and 
Co., 10 Little Tower Street, E.C.; and E. STANFORD, 7 
Charing Cross, S.W. 
No. XC. JULY, 1874. Price 3s 6d. 
THE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by aathoriey of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), Edited by HENRY MAUDs- 
LeY, M.D., and T, 8. CLOUSTON, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue MoORBID PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIMINALS, 
Nicolson, M.B. 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOME ACCOUNTS OF CHILDREN BEING 
= BY WILD BEASTS. By William W. Ireland, 
THE MORISONIAN LECTURES ON INSANITY, 
Edited by T. 8. Clouston, M.D. 

REVIEW OF ROBERT BROWNING'S “Rep COTTON 
NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY, OR TURF AND TOWERS.” 
J. H. Balfour Browne, Esq. 

Tue TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 
Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter— Reviews of Recent Books on Mental 





By David 


FOR 1873, 


A 


Science—Psychological Retrospect—Notes and News | 


—( Yoitaary—Appointments, &e., &e. 
‘0 be continued Quarterly, ) 
J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


3 E Ww ILLUSTR:! ATED NEWSP: APER. 


| cies ORTIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
d ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 

The BEST and CH EAPEST ISSUED. 
preter AL WORLD. 3p. WEEK LY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 

FINE-ART SU PPLEMENTS GR ATIS. 

J DICTORI AL WORLD. 3p. WEE KLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 

Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Tfas been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 








Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
“IN DIGESTION, DEBILITY, and PU LMONARY 
COMPLAINTS, 
pee eee. COCOA. 

Highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable. 
Tins from 1s 6d to 21s. Wholesale and retail by the 
Manufacturers, 


BURGESS and SON'S,’ 
SAVORY and MOORE'S 
Admirably adapted for delicate persons of all ages. 
SAVORY & MOORE, H3 New Bond Street, London, W. 


And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY 
LIN 
colds. 


and MOORE’ 8s Cc E L EBRATE D Cou GH 





By | 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM | 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
| perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves 
RAMER and CO. cannot too fre quently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROAD WOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co.'s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


TI ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 





Regent Street. 
WRARD'S GRAN IDP PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply ev ery size of these instruments 
on their THREE-Y EARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S | {AND PIANO- 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS sYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 


and 209 Regent Street. 


XNRAND PI 
J> CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 





the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter, 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


OTTAGE 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestio 


PIANOFORTES.— 


Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
199, 201, 207, 
and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 


CITY. 
UDDEN MOURNING — 


kK.) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain tigures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warebouse, in Regent 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


| pital CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show 
Broad Street. (EsTABLISHED 1807.) 


I L LIA M S. 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 
| Electro Plate. Table Cutlery. 
Britannia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Dish Covers. Turnery Goods, 
Hot-water Dishes. | Kitchen Utensils, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| B. CRAMER and CO., 
if MOORGATE STREET, 

| 

| 


s 


GLAS: 


Stoves. Bedding. 
Marble Chimneypieces. | Lron Bedsteads. 
Fenders. | Brass Bedsteads. 


| Bed Hangings. (ture. 

Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
Tea Trays. | Dining and Drawing-room 
Urns and Kettles. | Furniture, 

Clocks, | Chimney Glasses. 
Candelabra. | Pier Glasses. 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, LA, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Plac. a; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. Thecost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
wake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


‘OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT& PILLS 

—GRATIFYING RESULTS.—No phase of external 
ailments can present itself which is irremedial by the 
early and diligent use of the above remedies. The 
merest blotch upon the skin, and the deepest ulcera- 
tions of the flesh, yield with the same certainty to the 
detergent and healing properties of this celebrated 
Ointment. Bad legs, burns, eruptions of the skin, and 
scrofulous sores, can be cured with facility by the use 
of this Ointment, aided by Holloway’s purifying Pills. 
Under this treatment the foulest ulcers become clean, 
and in a few days florid granulations appear, which 
gradually grow and fill up the cavity with firm and 
| healthy flesh. No drawback or relapse need be feared. 


> EMA ARKA BLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the "effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing 


Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and Gaseliers. 





| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemis sts. | 


| registered pockets, if 


ments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 


FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these | 


Jackets exquisitely shaped. 


NOFORTES—| 


Street. 


AND ORMOLU. 


Rooms, 


BURTON, | 


| mode 


| Loudon (corner of Savoy Street). 


A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. 
A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 


specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 


being a GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 1s. 


| Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 


enclosed in a suitable Case. 

Tie Watch can be emblazoned with fu'l arms and 
inscription, and forms a most usefal present of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 

J HN BEN NETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London, 


J. NICOL rm Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 
118, and 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London: 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

For GENTLEMEN a J. Nicoll's Travelling, 
Tourist, and Cruising its, from Three Guineas. 
Waterproof Tweed Sovereign Over-Coats, with newly 
with silk lapels, One Guinea 
tuinea Dust Coats, Tweed, 
in Melton 








each. Summer Llama Half- 
Negligé, and Boating Jackets from 15s 6d; 
cloths from 21s. 

For BOYS.—H. J. Nicoll’s seasonable novelties in 
Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta cloth 
from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill materials from 15s 64, 
Knickerbocker Suits in summer Angola cloths from 
zis. Light Tweed Over-Coats from lis; ditto Melton 
from 2Is. 

For LADIES.—H. J. Nicoll’s Superior Riding Habits 
from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 3ls 64 
Riding Hats, trimmed, from 2!s. Walking and 
Travelling Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of 
pattern and elegance of configuration. Promenade 


E ASY CH AIRS AND SOFAS. 
4 
HOWARD and SONS, Manvfacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 
25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
Decorators and Cabinet- Makers by Som Power. 
PATENTEES 0O 
WOOD TAPESTRY, P- LRQU ET FLOORING, 
AND C ARPE T. 


17 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
Xv 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
*‘ KINAHAN’S . WHISKY.” 
Ww + Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky iu theworld. Their 
OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and ©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings. 
Strand, W.C. 


JURE 
ELLIS'S 
er, Lemonade, 





AERATED WATERS.— 
RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass 
Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 








Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin.” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
W bolesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin. North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 


ie SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 

ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
‘rn improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
Illustrated lists free. 


office, 





CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
JURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





MPRUVED and ECONOMIC 


COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 


Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 


variably adopted in households when fairly tried, 
CAUTLON.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 





mRAGR 


The celebrated * 


Ams SOA P.— 
UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


Manufactured by 


others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


YUNG S ARNICATED CORN and 


BUNLON PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 


for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences, 
procured of any cuemist. 
HY—without which none are genuine, 
ask for Young's, 


Price 6d and Ils per box. May be 
Observe the trade mark— 
Be sure and 
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DR. FARRAR’S  L 


ps 


IFE OF CHRIST. 


THE WHOLE OF THE THIRD EDITION, ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION ON WEDNESDAY, JULY Ist, HAVING BEEN 


EXHAUSTED BY ORDERS IN ADVANCE, 
A FOURTH EDITION HAS BEEN PUT TO PRESS, AND WILL BE READY ON FRIDAY, JULY 10th. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS IN THEOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY. 


Now ready, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s each. 


The HISTORY of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY in the 
APOSTOLIC AGE. By Epwanp Reuss, Professor in the Theological Faculty 
and in the Protestant Seminary of Strasbourg. Translated by ANNIE HARWoOOD, 
from the Third German Edition. With a Preface and Notes by R. W. DAL8, M.A. 
“ His method is, first to examine the religious conditions of Judaism at our Lord's 

appearing; then to examine the personal teaching of Christ; and then to expound 

the beliefs and teachings of the Apostolic Church—treating of the rise of theology, 
the conception of liberty, Judaism, Paganism, and Gnosticism, &c...... This compre- 
neusive plan is fille? up in a most masterly way. Extensive and exact scholarship, 

a discriminating and sober judgment, a reverent feeling, and a pure historical 

spirit. combine to make M. Reuss one of the foremost of the few exegetes that 

French Protestantism possesses."—British Quarterly Review. 

Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 840, price 21s. 

CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text-Book for Academical 
Instruction and Private Study. By J. J. VAN OostErzer, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated by the Rev. J. W. WATsoN, 
B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire, and the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A., Stratford- 
upon-Ayon. 

Now ready, complete in 2 vols. royal Svo. 

VEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales 
to the Present Time. With Additions by Prof. G. S. Morris, A.M., the Trans- 
lator; by NOAH PorTER, D.D., LL.D. on English and American Philosophy; and 
by VINCENZA Botra, Ph.D. on Ita'tian Philosophy. Vol. I. ANCIENT AND Mepi®- 
VAL PurLosopny. Royal Syo, 18s. Vol. Il. MODERN PuiLosorHy. Royal Svo, 21s. 
“No work could have been chosen better fitted to stand at the head of the series 

ff text-books, original and translated, of which the projected Theolegical and 

Philosophical Library is to consist. Neither would it have been easy to find a 

tran-lator more uniformly careful and competent than Professor Morris............ 

Ueberweg's * History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English-speaking students 

want. —£raminer, 

The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXIX., for 
JULY, will contain :— 

1. The Depths of the Sea. 

2. David Friedrich Strauss, 6. Far Russia. 

3. Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Aaminis- | 7. The Tory Administration. 

tration. 8. Finger-Rings. 

4. Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 9. Contemporary Literature. 


WAYSIDE WELLS; or, Thoughts from Deepdale. By 

ALEXANDER LAMONT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

* For a leisure hour, either travelling or resting, we cannot imagine anything 
more fit than this charming little book, with its tenderness, its pathetic touches, its 
sweet glimpses of nature, and its happy flow of sentiment.”—/reachers’ Lantern. 

COMPLETION of Dr. STOUGHTON'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The CHURCH of the REVOLUTION. By JohnStoughton, 

D.D. Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 

The preceding volumes of the Ecclesiastical History, viz. ‘‘ The Church of the 
Civil Wars and the Commonwealth,” 2 yols., 28s, and “* The Church of the Restora-. 
tion,” 2 vols,, 25s, are still on sale. 


At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: Musings after Dark. 
By Francis JAcox, B.A., Author of “ Aspects of Authorship,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s 6d. 

“ It is a pleasure indeed to take up such a book as ‘ At Nightfall and Midnight,’ one 
of those compilations of innumerable note-books with which Mr. Francis Jacox 
has of late delighted the public. To be able, without any continuous strain on the 
attention, to enjoy the best of all good company, to familiarise ourselves with 
the best thoughts of the best authors, and that in the admirably connected manner 
in which Mr. Jacox strings his pearls together, is an unalloyed treat.”—Church 
Times, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 Paternoster Row. 


5. The Primmval Archeology of Rome. 








“ As a popular, lightly-written, and gossiping account of our native planta, this 
work can be recommended. The general remarks are copious and interesting, and 
the reissue wil] afford to many a favourable opportunity of acquiring it.”"—T7he 
florist and Pomologist. 

In royal 8vo, price 5s each, stiff wrapper. 


\% NE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, 
Ps SEDGES, and GRASSES. 
MONTHLY ISSUE, to be COMPLETED in 12 DIVISIONS. 
DIVISION IIL, with 19 Coloured Piates, now ready. 
DIVISION I. contains 28 Coloured Plates. 
DIVISION ILI. contains 19 Coloured Plates. 
FREDERICK WAKNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 

72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 

56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





CITY, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,"* 
* All but Lost,” &e, 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
“Fora careful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confidence to Mr. G, A. Henty’s narrative...... Mr. Henty writes 
extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facta, and to form a 
judgment on all the more important operations of the campaigu.”—G@uardian, 
NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 
STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELizABpetH Cooper, Author 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. (Now ready. 

“ We look. indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution towards the 
elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a king, an arch- 
bishop, and an ear! to suffer death upon the scaffold."—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Is a valuable addition to biographical literature."—Court Journal, 

A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENIUS, A WORKING OPERA, 

FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &c. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre), 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portrait. 

“It isin the descriptive writing that Mr. Hollingshead is happiest. Here he 
draws from the very life, and with a band of no ordinary cunning. He has gone, 
like a true artist, to all manner of strange places for his models, and surveyed 
Nature in some of her strangest moods.""—Times, June 24, 1874. 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANcus#, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec- 
tions of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 

“His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place amongst the 
standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured public, as well as in 
every well-selected private library.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

* We heartily congratulate the author on the success which has attended his 
scholarly endeavour to bring * The Conqueror and his Companions’ to the know- 
ledge of the general public plearantly and instructively.”— Builder. 

NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, The 

GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 

HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols.8vo. [Now ready. 

“ Sufficiently candid to give the reader real help in understanding the doctrine 
and the position of the sects described.”"—Standard. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 


Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
StTamer, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. : (Now ready. 
“ The author's excellent advice cannot be too highly rated, it being the result of 
actual experience; and intending gentlemen-emigrants would do well to peruse 
these two volumes ere they embark upon any Colonial farming speculation.”"— 
Yourt Journal, 
“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 
Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere.”—S/andard. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunn Yates, 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” “A 
Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” “The Yellow Flag,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 
tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of Modern Time. 3 vols. (Vow ready. 

The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Russet, 
Author of “ The Miver’s Oath,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” 
“She was Young, and He was Old,“ Lover and Husband,” &c. (ves ready 
SHALLI WIN HER? By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c. 3 
vo!s. (Now ready. 
MERRY ENGLAND; or, Nobles and Serfs. By 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” 
“ Windsor Castle,” “Boscobel,” “Good Old Times,” “Tower of London,” &c. 











3 vols. [Now ready. 
FANTOCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 
(This doy. 


ROLLING in RICHES. In3 vols. [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Strest, Strand. 








Just published, price 2s 6a, crown 8vo. 


Just published, fcap., 300 pages, cloth, price 3s. 


AA KR. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 


W.C., having recently received many choice 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, ‘and the | rr CIVIL-SERVICE HANDBOOK | Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 


Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; | 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat 
ment. Py H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 


London: LONGMAN and Co,, Paternoster Row. 


| Students generally. By H. 


London: LocKW00D and Co. 





| “ Civil Service History of England,” &c , é 


of ENGLISH LITERATURE. For the use of | has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
| Candidates for Examinations, Public Schools, and | advertised for sale. They can be bad at all prices, 
A. Dosson, Editor of the | varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 


and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the 
iin sala al Amateur'’s study, and for the working Student in 
s stat.ouers 2s : Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 
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PRICE 2s 64 EACH VOLUME.—Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THE CABINET EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Volume I.—Early Poems. 


In Crimson Cloth, with a Photographic Portrait. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


M R. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley. In 2 vols. 
CIVIL SERVICE. By J.T. Listado. In 2 vols. 
WAITING for TIDINGS. By the Author of ‘‘ White and 


BLACK.” In 3 vols. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE jor JULY will contain 
a Novel by Mrs. LYNN LINTON (Author of “ Lizzie Lorton,” “ Joshua 
Davidson,” §c). The Works of Fiction in the NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE are begun and ended in the Number in which they appear. 





THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


Now ready, with 17 Portraits and 75 Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE FIRST, 
OR GRENADIER GUARDS, 


From Documents in the State Paper Office, War Office, Horse Guards, 
Contemporary History, Regimental Records, &c. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir F. W. HAMILTON, K.C.B., late Grenadier Guards, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
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| TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


» HONEYMOON : Remembrance of 
| a Bridal Tour through Scotland. By the Count 

DE MEDINA POMAR. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 289 
| and 380, cloth, 21s. [Now ready, 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By RoBerr DALe 
OWEN. Crown 8yo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d, 

“A very pleasant little book.”—Saturday Review, 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GeorGE Henry Lewes. First Series: The 
FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. Vol.I: Secong 
Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure, 
By W.R.Gree. Third Edition, with a new Intro. 
duction. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 
lds. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 








SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY JEANIE HERING. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


THROUGH THE 


By JEANIE HERING, 
Author of “ Truth Will Out,” “Golden Days,” “Garry,” &c. 


MIST. 


“Two young heroines of the novel, Dulcie and Ruby, are a charming pair of twin sisters...... We have 
seldom met with more charming girls They are just what country girls of the best kind are in that happy 
period of life when girlhood and womanhood are meeting ‘The two old aunties are well-drawn portraits...... 
Through the Mist’ is a readable, pleasant book.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Miss Hering has produced a very readable novel, and one that contains much clever writing.” —Scotsman. 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, and DALDY, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 2s 6d, free by post 2s 10d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS, 
TRAVELS in PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche, | HABIT IN PLANTS, AND POWER OF ACCLIMATISATION. 


THE PeRSONAL HistoRY OF LORD MACAULAY. Bythe | _ By H. Evershed. 
Rev. F. Arnold. | THROUGH THE GRAUBUNDEN TO THE ENGADIN. By 


ME.LIORA LATENT: a Novel. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. | Evelyn Carrington. 
Brrvs AND BEASTS IN Captivity. By Archibald Banks. | THE MISTAKES OF A Day: a Story. 
STUDENT GUILDS IN GERMANY. | Merriton, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


By Mervyn 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SAFE 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


’ TXT vXT ~ > ¥ 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anv SHARE LIST. 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 

JULY EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) 





BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEBLER, Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, 
Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist. Brahmanica! Revival. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 524. With 2 Maps, cloth, 18a, 

The above volume forms also a complete work in 
itself, and may be had with separate title as,“ The 

History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous. 
Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled 
by RoBERT CASAR CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon 
CivilService. First Part, pp.i-276. Imperial 8yo, 
double columns, 24s, 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The 

Second Part, completing the Work, is in the press. 


A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-PEBSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Prof. of Arabic at the University 
of Cambridge. (Jn the press. 


The DATHAVANSA; or, the History 
of the Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali 
Text, and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By Mutu CooMaRA SwaMY, Mudeliar. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 174, cloth, 10s 6d. 

The ENGLISH TRANSLATION. With 

Demy Svo, pp. 100, cloth, 6s, 


SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues. 
and Discourses of Gotama Buddha (2,500 years 
old). Translated from the Original Pali, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Mutu CoOMARA 
Swamy, Mudeliar. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO 
CENTURIES from 1520, their Lives and Writings, 
according to the late B. B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with 
the Use of his Materials. Described by E. Bozumer, 

D., Ph.D. Vol. L., with Narrative of the Inci- 
dents attendant upon the Republication of * Re- 
formistas Antiguos Espauoles,” and a Memoir of 
B. B. Wiffen, by Isaline Wiffea. Royal 8vo, pp. 
232, Roxburghe, 15s; cloth, 12s 6d. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De 
Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical Study, 
aided by Original Documents and Unpublisbed 
Letters from the Private Papers of the Family of 
Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON. Crown 
8vo, pp. 340, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ A book which is sure to be widely read."—Standard, 


The WORKING-CLASSES. By Charles 
Lamport, F.S.S. Reprinted from the Westminster 
Review for January, 1874. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, 
sewed, ls. 


WATER ANALYSIS. A Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. 
By J. W. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S., and E. T. CHAPMAN. 
Third Edition. Entirely rewritten by J. A. WANK- 
LYN, M.B.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth, 5s. 


ON BEER. A Statistical Sketch. By 
M. VoGeL. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 88, cloth limp, 2s. 


Notes. 


London: TRUBNER and CO.,, 
57and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 





By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
i. | ge —I. Dissentient. 


II. Demonstrative. III. Speculative. 3rd 
Edition, with Critical Remarks upon Strauss's “Old 
Faith and the New,” 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 
2. IOPLASM, or Living Matter. 22 
Plates, 6s 6d. [Now ready. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 


OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Beatz, F.R.S. A complete 
Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. A full Descrip- 
tion of many new Processes of investigation, taking 

Photographs, &c. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


Sle BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER, 
and other Poems. By JOHN —— bg a 
Fear, 8vo, 





Author of * Pictures of English Life,” &c. 
160 pp., 3s 6d. 
CASSELL, PETTER, amd Co, 
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T H E WwW O R L D 


A Pournal for filen and Women, 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY, THE 8th JULY, 1874, AND EVERY SUCCEEDING WEEK. 





THE WORLD will publish candid reviews of good books, good plays good 
pictures, and discoveries in science; treating them as the natural expression of 
the highest form of intellect, and actually bestowing honest praise on living 
genius. 


Some men of letters propose to create a Periodical of 2 sort hitherto unknown | 
in this great country. 


They expect an ample remuneration for their work, and will give the public 
solid value for its money. THE WORLD will give the latest intelligence from the Turf, the Hunting-field, 
and the Stock Exchange, and will vastly surprise those who are wont to look 


; 2 i iety will be SIXPENCE. : 
The price of the phenomenon now introduced to society will be upon Sport and City in their conventional aspects. 


THE WORLD will be a chronicle of current history, divested of the nonsense) pie WORLD will publish entertaining Fictions, without any admixture of 
which has hitherto stuck like treacle to public business, so that apparently it could | twaddle, and the first of its serial tales will be a Novet or Soctaty, by a New 
not be touched with clean hands. Writer born in Grosvenor Square expressly to delight Belgravia. 


THE WORLD will contain a sammary of everything worth notice in Literature, THE WORLD has pleasant tidings for the Court and the Aristocracy. It will re- 
Art, and Society; and will, for a just consideration, print ADVSRTISEMENTS in & | ceive contributions from peop!e of rank who know anything worth communicating, 
new and striking form. and who can write a legible hand. The spelling and grammar of nobility will be 

corrected, and manuscripts, when done with, will be discreetly buried at midnight 

Politics, and even Parliamentary proceedings deserving of attention, will some-| during a thunderstorm, in order that the capital sin of possessing intellect may 
times be discussed from any point of view from which there is a clearer prospect, | never be brought home to anybody. 
or less of fog, than is usual. They will be removed from that queer eminence to 
which they have been hoisted by official vanity and departmental advertisements ; 
they will be restored to the proper place which good sense assigns them in the con- 
cerns of nations; they will be made intelligible to rational persons, over whose 
minds at present they have little authority, and less influence. 


All articles which appear in THE WORLD will be paid for at the highest rates 
current for the best literature. 


Accounts with Contributors to THE WORLD will be settled every week, and it 
is confidently believed that this inducement alone will be sufficient to secure a 
THE WORLD will recognise Women as a reasonable class of the community, | steady literary support from the great officers of State in a land whose peers and 
whose interests should be equitably considered, and their errors explained without | officials are among the keenest of traders. 

levity or hysterics. 


Fair in its criticism, plain in its language, honourable in its intentions, such will 
An ACROSTIC will be composed weekly for their benefit, and be printed conjointly | be THE WORLD, which is now presented to the public as an experiment wholly 
with an elegant Essay suitable for 'adies of quality. new in journalism. 





OFFICE: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 























MW ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. TR ASER’S MAG GAZINE, No. LY. HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
177, for JULY. Price Is. | JULY, Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. CONTENTS. FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
1. SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. By Sir Samuel | Party Porrtics. By the Editor. must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
White Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. | Parts VEHICLES, Bills by the 8th July. 
2. CASTLE DALy: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty | Fist. By a Recent Resident. JoHN Murray. Albemarle Street. 
Years Ago. Chapters XIV.-XVL ATHEISM, POETRY, AND Music. By the Rey. G. D. ze fae aa Bs aa 
3. THE gg! OF DeaTtu. By Sidney Colvin. Haughton. 
4. Micuetet. By Gabriel Monod, Directeur a I'Ecole PUDDLERS AND [TRON-SMELTERS. Price 2s, 
des Hautes Etudes, Paris. THE MIsT, AND THREE ANGELS (Poems), r y MONT t 5A" 3 
5. Tue Catipn’s Dravucut. By a Arnold. | SKETCHES FROM SOUTHERN INDIA, | tes ‘most PR Mc THOLIC 
6. THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. The Painter. | THe MASONS OF LA Creuse. By Cami'le Barrtre, hence copepod 
7. Tis Perstan Poet Hariz. By fatneare Jowell. | LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM. By Robert Bell. Contents, JULY, 1874. 
8. A Crvrious Propvcct. A PROFESSOR EXTRAORDINARY, ARTICLES, &c. :— 
9. Requiescir. By J. W. Hales. R&DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN [RELAND. 1. Toe HEART OF AFRICA. 
19. THe EstnontaNn Hercuies. By John Oxenford. | London: LONGMANS and Co. | 2. Dr. BAIN AND Free-witt. By A. W. Lucas. 
11. TWO ADDRESSES BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. | | 3. EXPERIENCES IN THS PRUSSIAN AMBULANCES. 
I. John Bunyan, II. Arnold and Rugby. LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E for } Part IL. 
idle : dubaaiainaiieaan pA - gle tiny : 4. Grossi's RONDINELLA. By F. P. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | FUGE, SS Be BEUY. Fuse se | 5. CHAPTERS OF CONTEMPORARY HrstorY.—4. Tho 
T 4 A 44 vA ue WWW «| CONTENTS. | Prisoner of the Vatican. By the Rev. F. Goldie. 
CONTENTS FoR JULY. | THe Story OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER.— | 6. Str AMIAS POULET AND MARY QUEEN OF Scots. 
1, THe PLACE OF HOMERIN History ANDIN EGyptran | _ Part 7. Part Ill. By the Rev. T. B. Parkinson, M.A, 
CHRONOLOGY. By the Right Hon. W. E.Gladstone, | FAMILY JEweErs. 7. THE CATHEDRAL AND RELIQUARY OF ORVIETO. By 
2. “LATENT THOUGHT.” By R. H. Hutton. | Avice Lorraings: A TALB OF THE SouTH Downs.— the Rey. G. Lambert. 
3, CO-OPERATIVE Propuction. By Thomas Brassey, | _ Part 5. 8. CONVENT EDUCATION, 
M.P. | Two CitrEs—Two Books. CaTHouic Review:—I. Reviews and Notices.—II. 
4. STRAUSS AS A THEOLOGIAN. By C. E. Appleton. | 3° 1p Sir eee : A = Wen. Selections from Foreign Periodicals: Causes of the 
5, ULTRAMONTANISM AND THE FREE Kirk OF Scot- “ap KENBURY’S NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WA Present Condition of the Italian Finances. (From the 
LAND. In Reply to Archbishop Manning. By | . BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | Civilta Cattolica.)—1U1. Letter to the Editor: Glimpses 
Alex. Taylor Innes. & ~ a a F of Lourdes. By L. E. W 
6. PETRARCH. By A. H. Simpson. ONDON SOCIETY for JULY (now : 
7. CHurcu Parties. By the Rev. R. F. Littledale, | [| 4 ready) Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains—| _ London: Burns and Odres, 17 and 18 Portman 
DCL. | “La BELLE AMéRICAINE.’ (Frontiapieee.) Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, b 
8. Tug PERSONALITY OF Gop. By Father Dalgairns. | Open Sesame! By the Editor. Chaps. 11, 12. ain: eee atiee . 
a STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row; JOHN | RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD Habitur. The Théatre Price One Shilling, Picture Cover, postage 2d. 
MENZIES and Co., Edinburgh; W.H. SMITH and Son, | du Palais Royal. r , 
Dublin. | Av A MAN-MILLINER’s. By Evelyn Jerrold. S CRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
panieteiiiaiaan _. | DEARLY-nouGHT PLEASURE, By Katherine King. Fully Illustrated. 
™ ame | Chaps. 1, 2. . — 7 
H E ART-JOURN A L! Cerrenrsten Faturss. By Clement W. Scott. peggy JULY, 
for JULY (price 2s 6d) contains the following:— | MODERN MystrEries. By Henry Dunphy. Part 2. Tue Great South.—Some NOTES ON MIssOURI: THE 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. | ALDERLIEFEST. By Guy Roslyn. Mm —— OF a BLIC. By —— King. 
s or W THE QUEEN'S TOKEN. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Chaps. *OUR-LEAVED CLOVER, By Saxe Holm. 
i. ae EVEN AGES of MAN, after W. MULREADY, 4, - 4 e ‘ " P ANSWER (from Uhland): a Poem, By John Fraser. 
y . . 300 SUBJECTS Pr SHAKESPEARE DEAT SK. 8. Hart. 
2. TWILIGHT the WOOD, after J. S. RAVEN. | SocraL Scpsects, By Free Lance. THE SHAKESPEARE DEATH MA kK. By John i 
. The SCHIL un RM INU MEN T. BERLIN after R. | New Books Recetven. ~ | ae MUSIC: THE SPINNING-WHEBL, By Benjamin 
BEGAS. | Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown | ,, ce temp . 
‘ LITERARY CONTENTS. | Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. : —" THAT Fit By Ocean's Rim!" By Edward 
IFE ON THE Upper THAMES. By H.R. Robertson. | a Sn nr gma 
Illustrated, . : | SHE THEOLOGIC AL REVIE W: al Karine EARLF. By Adeline Trafien. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. Second Notice, | Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited | QU" EscHaTo.oay. By an Orthodox Minister. 


5 Sienen ate ” . | age ’ ublix beeing ‘oq | STUDIES OF SOME British AuTHors. By Richard 
OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Published Quarterly, price | Henry Stoddard. 


‘ GLO-SAXON | 28 6d, 0s pe , st free, - n 
LATIN AND ANGLO-SAXON | 2s 6d, or 10s per annum, post free. THe FIRE AT GRANTLEY MILLS, By Fannio Hodgson 


ANCIENT STONE CROSSES 
THE MANNERS rg THE 









R Rac! .. By J.J. Jarves, No. XLVL, JULY.—1. Hymns and Hymn-books, by others 
OYAL POoRCEL a WorKS, WorcESTER. By Professor | Kk. Crompton Jones; 2. The Versio [tala: its Age, ~ en : 
Archer, 3 | Name, and Origin, by J. Kenrick; 3. Prayer, by J. ‘a Guost: a Poem. By Louise Chandler 
THe Green VAuLTS OF DrespEN. By Professor | Hamilton Thom; 4. The Great Ico Age, by H. W.| Moulton, . _ 
Gruner. Illustrated, | Crosskey: 5, The Protestant Church of France in | | eee Scenes IN StRaNGs Lanps. By Ganler 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS: an Attic Vase-Painting. | 1874, by E. Coquerel; 6. Anna Letitia Barbauld, b — s ne : 
Illustrated, “ | Charles. Beard 7. Recent Signs of Convergence er | Topics oF bnew TIME: rhe Old Cabinot—Home and 
ART AT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, REVIEWS, | tween Scientific and Theolog.cal Thought, by C. B. | —— and Progress—Nature and Science 
&e., &e, | Upton; 8. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. Etchings. 
London: Virtvrand Co., Ivy Lane, andall Booksellers. | WHLLIAMS and Norcat®, London and Edinburgh. FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
Is A REPUBLIC POSSIBLE IN FRANCE? By J.C. Morison. 
WINCKELMANN. (Conclusion.) By Karl Hillebrand, 
MISSIONARY RELIGIONS. By A. C. Lyall. 
ON TH# PRECEDING ARTICLE. By Max Miiller. 
BOTHWELL. By Lord Houghton. 
Mr. LEWES'S PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. By Frederic Harrison. 
On RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. By the Editor, 
THE POWER OF THE LABOURERS. By J. C. Cox. 
JUSTICE ABROAD. By F. Marshall 
On MR. SuLLy’s Essays. By Alexander Bain. 





A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


BERNAL OSBORNE. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Description of the 


Game of North America, with Personal Adventures in their Pursuit. By 
PARKER GILLMORE, * Chique,” Author of “Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” &. Demy 
8vo, with numerous I)lustrations, price 12s. 


THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By FrepericK BoYLs, Author of 
“Camp Notes,” &c., Special Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, Post 8vo, 143 


TALES and LEGENDS of the TYROL. 


Collected and arranged by Madame La Comtesse VON GUNTHER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. People’s 


Edition. Now complete in Thirty-seven Volumes, crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s each. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


C L E J O H 
BY G. J, WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


3 vols. 





U N N. 
[Next week. 


CLYTIE: a Novel of Modern Life. By Joseru | 


HATTON, 3 vols. 
SUNKEN ROCKS. By Avprey Panrvutrn. 
3 vols. 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pza- 


cock, F.S.A., Author of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” “ Mabel Heron,” &. 3 vols. 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


GRANT, Author of “ Artiste,” “ Bright Morning.” 3 vols. 


GEOFFREY'S WIFE: 


STANLEY Hope. 2 vols. 
“There is not a dull page in ‘ Geoffrey's Wife.’ "—Graphic. 


PRINCE SEREBRENNI. By Count A. Totsroy. 


Translated from the Russian by Princess Galitzine. 2 vols. 


a Reminiscence. 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. By Henry 
IRWIN JENKINSON. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction—Population—Table of Distances—Heights of Moun- 
tains—Charges for Porters and Conveyances—How to spend a Flying Visit to the 
Isle of Man—Voyage round the Island—Hotel Tariffs—Coaches, &c.—Douglas, 
Castletown, Peel, and Ramsay Sections—A Walk round the Island—Index, &.— 
Also Chapters on Local Names—Mineralogy—Civil History—Ecclesiastical History 
—Geology—Botany—Zoology—Agriculture—Commerce—Sea Trout-fishing. 


Also JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
the ISLE of MAN. With Map, fceap. 8vo, 2s. 
By the same Author. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. Nine Mapsand Three Views. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Sections Separately :—KESWICK—WINDERMERE and LANGDALE— 
CONISTON—BUTTERMERE and WASTWATER—GRASMERE and ULLES- 
WATER, With Maps, Is 6d each. 


Also an EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRIOT. Feap. 8vo, with Map, Is 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, S.W. 





RICHARD CONGREVE'S ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


SSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RELIGIOUS. By 


RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A., M.R.C.P.L., formerly Fellow and Tutor of | 


4 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

List OF THE EsSAYs :—Gibraltar—India—Italy and the Western Powers—The 
West—Mr. Broadbead and the Anonymous Press—Ireland—The Ashantee War— 
Mr. Huxley on M. Comte—The New Religion in its Attitude towards the Old—The 
Propagation of the Religion of Humanity—Le Culte des Morts—Systematic Policy 
—Education—Moral and Social Questions connected with our Indian Empire— 
L’'Union des Prolétariats Anglais et Francais—The Combination of France and 
England—The Settlement of France—With some Minor Pieces. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





[RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price One Shilling. 


‘The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


JULY, 1874. 





for 


CONTENTS, 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chapter XVIII., XIX., and xXx 
LOUIS PHILIPPS. ; 
Wabs. 
. JOHN SELDEN. 
DRAWN AT A VENTURE. (Conclusion.) 
A HANDFUL OF GREEK FLOWERS, 
A NEw FRENCH Poet. 
BOTHWELL. 
MONSIEUR CHAUVIN, 
0. UNCLE JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of “Kate Coventry,” 
“ The Gladiators,” &c. Chapters XXIV. and XXV. . 
| _ *,* Part of a New Story from the pen of Mr. Wilkie Collins will appear i 
August Number of TEMPLE BAR. . eerenpeee tie 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


an Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPANBLLA. In demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 14s. Z 
“ The author's description of life and manners in that country [Italy] is as vivid 
|; and picturesque as the best of Dutch pictures. He never misses the chance of 
opening a portfolio of happy sketches,”—Standard. 





SPAM mow 


} f 


~ 





THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINGSLEY, Author of * Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


ROSE and RUE.” By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of * Lady Flavia,” * Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Certuinly one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long time.” —//our, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Review. 

“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.” —Spectator. 

“ Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, these stories are masterly in 
skill, and will meet with a ready welcome.”—S/andard. 

*“ A thoroughly good and pleasant book.”—Guardian, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 





A New and Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, with an Illustration on Stee!, 


Price 6s, of 


N ANC Y, 


3y RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Will be ready at every Bookseller's on Thursday next, July 2 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect. 





Now ready, crown Svo, sewed, price One Shilling. 
HE DUKE of ARGYLL’S SPEECHES on the Second 
| Reading of the CHURCH PATRONAGE (SCOTLAND) Bill in the House of 
| Lords, June 2, 1874, and EARL of CAMPERDOWN’'S AMENDMENT, June 9, 1874, 
| placing the Election of Ministers in the hands of the Ratepayers. 

Henry S. KING and Uo., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, sewed, price 1s, 
| ‘NAR. FITZJAMES STEPHEN and Cardinal BELLARMINE. 
; By the Rev. W. Humpurey, of the Congregation of the Oblates of St. 


| Char 
| Charles. ; 
Henry S. KinG and Co., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








Price 7d. 


OURNAL for JULY. 





(CQ uAMBERS'S J 


Story of Erskine. 
| The Story of a Gas. 
The Naval Pri-on at Lewes. 
The Old Copper Tokens. 
| Adventure of a Digger in Colorado, 
Waste Materials. 
| Across the Sands, In Two Chapters. 
Derisive Punishments, 
Achievements fur Wagers. 


Odds and Ends: from Dr. Robert 
Chambers’s Scrap-Book. 

Incurables. 

An Old English Traveller. 

A Day at Bayfordbury. 

Mad Dogs. 

On Board the Devastation. 

A Marvellous Escape. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 

Story of Lady Jane Douglas. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 

| A Novel entitled THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. Chapters XXXIV.-XLI. 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


JICHMOND and the STAR and GARTER. — ‘ee the 


R BUILDER of This Week, 4d, or by post 4}d, for Views, Plan. and History 
—The Numbers of Persons Employed in Buil ling—The Confere ce of Architects— 
| The Coming Change in Taste—The Architects’ Dinner—Scctland—Seb. ols, Art, 


| and Health.—1l York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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“SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


On the 29th June (One Shilling), No. 175 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


With IJustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. 
CONTENTS. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CrowD. (With an Illustration.) XXX.—Hot Cheeks and 


Tearful Eyes. XXXI—Blame: Fury. XXXIL—Night: Horse Tramping. 
XXXIII. —In the Sun: a Harbinger. 

CHAPMAN'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 

MoDERN SORCERY. 

LEIH-TSZE. 

BALLAD. 

Tue REAL PROSPER MERTMEE. 

HovseS OF THE Poor IN TOWNS. 

THE OLD COSMOPOLITAN, 

Ds MORTUIS—OMNIA P 

A ROSE IN JUNE. (Wi ith an Illustration.) Chaps. XIII, XIV., XV. 





SMITH, ELDER AND CO.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
This day, Pictorial Boards, Two Shillings. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 


By HOLME LEE. 


7 


YOUNG BROWN; or, the Lawof Inheritance. 


By the Author of the “ Member for Paris.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 


CORAL REEFS. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised, 
with Three Plates, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STORY of the AAHANTEE CAMPAIGN. 


By Wrxwoop READE, the 7imes’ Special Correspondent. Crown 8vyo, with a 

Map, price 10s 6d. 

“The author has a brisk, forcible, and pointed style, with the literary skill to 
present a rapidly moving succe: ssion of scenes and figures. Several passages of what 
is now-a-days prized as ‘ graphic’ writing occur in this volume; half-an-hour may | 
be bly spent over two or three descriptions ot fighting and marching scenes.” 
—! u Review, 
her writer, civil or military, had tho advantage of witnessing the three 
gre 3 of the campaign—the storming of Amoaful by th» Black Watch—the } 
storming of Ords ahshu by the Rifle Brigade—and the taking of Coomassie by Sir | 
Are hibalc 1 Alison and Colonel McLeod. His description of the capture of Amoaful | 
is thril ling and vivid in the highest degree. His volume is anvthing but a repro- 
duction of his letters in the Times’ being eutirely rewritten."—Naval and Military 
Ga izette. 

‘The best book on the Ashantee war we have ever seen, deserving commendation 
te th for its brevity and wit.”"—Z,raminer. 

‘A volume of a very high order indeed, graphic, recounting daring deeds; keen 
and phi sophical.”—Echo, 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 


Crown 8yo, price 9a. 

CONTENTS: :—Defoe’'s Novels—Richardson’'s Novels—Pope as a Moralist—Mr. 
Elwin's Ee lition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Haw- 
zac’s Novels—De Quincey. 
ans of particular authors will find plenty to rouse their defensive valour ; 
also find plenty worth attending to. The book contains much acute and 
th mughtful writing, and not a little of a yet rarer quality,—wit."—Saturday Review. 

* Very interesting literary studies,’ *—John Bull 

‘Th e author is a true lover of books, and a!ways estimates them, whether new 
or old, at their genuine value.”—Standard. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM : 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and 
March, 1874. By R. Bosworts Situ, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A vi best w of Mohammad's life and doctrines perhaps more faithful and more just 




















th an an , that has before been published.”"—Academy. 
rned, able, and eloquent yolume...... acute thinking, judicial reasoning, 
end af <juent exposition.”—Scofsman, 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth 
E lition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9a. 
* This book, when it gets known, will become a power, against which one may 
set oneself in opposition, but with which oue must reckon."—TZheologica! Review, of 
Leyden. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. Brotherton. 


Crown Svo, 78 6d. 
“A selection of admirable stories by Mrs. Brotherton, a writer of more than 
ordinary power and cultivation."—Daily Neves. 
“* We can give a good deal of praise to Mr. Brotherton’s volume of short stories. 
There is nothing harder to write, and in this case the result is a success."— 
Atheneum 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By J. 


A. Symonps, Author of “Studies of Greek Poets,” “An Introduction to the 
Study of Dante,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 9s, 

“It is not easy to estimate too highly a book like this—so finished and 
elaborate; so graceful that the most accomplished scholar must turn to the 
sketches with enjoyment.’ —Academy. 

“He who has never seen the places described, by Mr. Symonds will get from 

these sket -hes clearer and more vivid pictures of them than he had before. He 

who already knows them and the enjoy ment of them will find new beauties which 
he had not himself observed before.’ "—Spectator. 


SWISS ALLMENDS and a WALK to SEE 


THEM: a Second Month in Switzerland. By E. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of 
= hers = d, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. With a Map. Crown 
vo, 7s 6 

‘Here is a magician who can actually make the beaten tracts of Switzerland 

© interesting than Coomassie or Magdala.”"—E£.aminer. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION and its IN-| 


FLUENCE on the CHARACTER and HAPPINESS of WOMEN. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


3y EMILY 
Suinne! F, . 











London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORKS 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 


by J. A. Frovupe, M.A. Price 2s 64. 





Edited 


CONTENTS. 
Party Ponitics. By the Editor. 
Paris VEHICLES. 
Fur. By a Recent Resident. 
ATHEISM, POETRY, AND MuUsic, 
PUDDLERS AND LRON-SMELTERS, 
THE Mist, AND THRER ANGELS (Poems). 
SKETCHES FROM SOUTHERN INDIA, 
THE Masons OF La Creuse. By Camille Barbire. 
LIPERAL PROTESTANTISM. By Robert Bell. 
A PROFESSOR EXTRAORDINARY. 
REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN [RELAND, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. In wou Volumes. Vol. L. now ready, with 3 Portraits 
and 9 Fac-similes. 8vo, 18 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 


EMPIRE: an Historical Sketch. By W. O'Connor Morris, sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps, Post 8vo, 78 éd. 


The VALLEYS of TIROL, their Traditions 


and Customs, and How to Visit them. By R. H. Busk, Author of “ The Folk- 
Lore of Rome,” &c. With Frontispiece and Maps. Crown Svo, 128 6d. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RELI- 


GIOUS 3y RicnarDd CONGREVE, M.A. 8vo, price 18s, 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
GROVE, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo, price Lis. 


The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED 


to St. PAUL in LONDON: their History from their Foundation to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment of the Present Cathetral. By W, LONGMAN, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 21s. 


ISLAM ; 


Christianity. 


By the Rev. G. D, Haughton. 


° ° ‘ e 

its History, Character, and Relation to 
By Joun Mu EHLEISEN ARNOLD, D. D., Hon. Sec. of the Moslem 

Mission Society. Third Edition. 8vo, 14s (Nearly ready. 


APPARITIONS: a Narrative of Facts. By the 


Rev. B. W. SAviILe, M.A., Author of * The Truth of the Bible,” &. Fen 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, 


and DIALOGUES on NATURAL RELIGION. Edited, with Dissertations and 
Notes, by T. H. Green, M.A.,, and the Rey. T. H. GROSE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


The RIGHTS and DUTIES of NEUTRALS. 


3y W. E. HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM 


DAMONIS. Edited, with Notes, &c. (including a Reprint of the rare Latin 
Version of the Lycidas by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jenaam, M.A. Crown 8yo, 


3s Gd. 


an Inquiry 


Epochs of History. 


Ill. The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. 


By SaAmvue. R, GARDINER, late Student of Ch, Ch., Oxford. With Map. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. [On Tuesday next. 


I. The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLU- 


TION. By F. Seesonm. With Four Coloured Maps and 12 Stages on 
Wood. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


II. The CRUSADES 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
price 2s 6d, 


By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 


With Map. Feap. 8vo, 


MAUNDER'S TREASURIES : Natural History, 


6s. Knowledge, 6s. Science, és. History. 6a. Greate 6s. Biography, Aq 
Ayre’s Bible Knowledge, 6s. Lindley and Moore's Botany, 128. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING 


and CALICO-PRINTING. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 
Specimens of Dyed and Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts, 8vo, 42s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWO GENTLEMEN of 


VERONA. With Notes and other Aids by the Rev, J. Hunter, M.A., Princi- 
pal of the New Metropolitan College, Hampstead. 12mo, 1s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TIMON of ATHENS. With 


Notes and other Aids by the Rev. J. Huntsr, M.A., Principal of the New 
Metropolitan College, Hampstead. 12mo, Is. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ALL’S WELL that ENDS 


WELL. With Notes and other Aids by the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., Principal 
of the New Metropolitan College, Hampstead. 12mo, Is. 
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IMPORTANT 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE REV. 


SIR EDWARD Rk. J ODRELL, BART. 





-To FELTOE SONS, 


When at Sall I received an Analytical Report of your 
* Specialité ” Sherry, and you must forgive me for saying that 
at first I regarded the whole matter as a most egregious piece 
of humbug. Having, however, tasted the Wine in question, 
and found it most agreeable to the palate, I determined, on 
my own responsibility, to have it analysed for myself, having 
fully also determined previously to expose any hoax “ pro bono 
publico,” or to give you the benefit of the analysis should it 
turn out in your favour. I have the pleasure to forward you 
Professor Redwood’s (of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 


MEssrs. AND 26. 


THE REV. SIR E. R. JODRELL. 


Srr,—I have completed the Analysis of the samples of Sherry you left with me, and proceed to report the results. 
might be represented as a light, moderately dry Wine, with nothing to object to in its flavour or apparent strength. 





W. 


Britain) Analysis, which says more than I can express, 
very particular as to the Wine I drink ; 
hitherto buying “ every-day Sherry” 


Conpuirt Street, Recent SrReEeEt, 


Tam 
and as I have been 
at 60s a dozen, I am 
rejoiced to find now that I can purchase Wine of equal 
strength and superior bouquet at half that price. This 
should be known to the “ General Public,” and you can make 
any use you deem proper of this letter, and also of Professor 
Redwood’s most elaborate analysis.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) EDWARD REPPS JODRELL. 


21 Portland Place, London, December 9, 1873. 


Judged by tho palate, it 
It is slightly acid to test 


paper, and has a specific gravity of 986:3. These characters correspond with those of a sample of reputed good Montilla Sherry, the specific 
gravity of which was found to be 9866, and the acidity almost identical with that of your sample. 


I proceeded to make a more minute analysis, the results of which were as follows :— 


Absolute Alcohol, by volume ... ove deo o eee ove 20°0 parts in 100 
Free or unneutralised Acid, partly volatile wit partly non- volatile rae ae eee eee 054 ,, - 
Volatile Acid (acetic acid) ... eee sie eo a see 0-1 re 
Sugar and Extract eve eee 2:5 ao Pe 
Ash, from incineration of extract re : 054 , » 
MINERAL ACID, or inorganic matter, NOT Y IELDED BY GR RAPE-JUICE NONE. 


THESE RESULTS ARE ALL SATISFACTORY. 


The proportion of alcohol is that found in the BEST SAMPLES OF SHERRY ; the 


volatile acid (acetic acid) is not more than is usually present, and the fixed acid is the TRUE ACID OF THE GRAPE, namely, tartaric acid, 
The ash is not more than it should bo, AND CONTAINS NOTHING FOREIGN TO THE GRAPE...... 


In preparing this Analysis, I have been enabled to observe that the alcohol, when separated from the other constituents of the Wino, WAS 


PURE IN FLAVOUR AND OF GOOD QUALITY, and that there was NOTHING 


were separated in the process of analyzation.—I am, yours truly, 


December 5, 1873. 


The Recent MEDICAL CORRESPONDENCE in the “ Times” 


demonstrates how injurious to health is 


OBJECTIONABLE in the extract or other products that 


(Signed) T. REDWOOD, 


Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


‘made-up Sherry as Liqueur” 


UNREASONBLY ALCOHOLIZED 


MESSRS. FELTOE & SONS, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, ESTABLISHED FIFTY-NINE YEARS, 


26 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON ; 


MANCHESTER; ann BRIGHTON ; 


ARE SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


“SPECIALIT E” 


SHERRY, 


CERTIFIED AS ABOVE TO BE 


«“ FREE FROM MINERAL ACID OR INORGANIC MATTER NOT YIELDED BY GRAPE-JUICE.” 


‘* THE CASH SYSTEM,” 30s. per Dozen. 


£9 per Octave Cask, 6} Dozens of Bright Wine in Cask. | 


£18 per Quarter-Cask, 13 Dozens of Bright Wine in Cask. 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in England and Scotland and to any port in Ireland. 


The LONDO! A rotor L aaa writes, 
ugust 6, 187: 
DIETETIC RECORD. DFE UTOE: S SPECIALITE 


* This wine has now maintained its reputation more 
than three years. Comparing an analysis which we | 
made recently with the analysis of three years ago, we 
are glad to see that itis still an honest, sound wine, 
free from acid, and of excellent quality. It has attained 
and deserves a great medical reputation.” 





(Signed) 


The PUBLIC ANALYST for PADDINGTON writes, 
January 17, 1874 :— 

“T had it tested in my laboratory, and am satisfied 
that it is a genuine, high-class, natural wine, and free 
from any admixture or acidity. Jnvalids, and persons 
with gouty or uric-acid tendencies, who require wine 
as a beverage in moderate quantity, will find your 

SPECIALITE SHERRY pure and wholesome.” 


The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL writes, 
March 1, 1873. 
n its official Report upon the 


i 

ANNUAL MUSEUM at BIRMINGHAM :— 
“Only one wine was shown this year—FELTOE’ 3 
‘Spécialité" Sherry—a wine which is deservedly 
roy its way chiefly throngh the recommendations 
f the Medical Profession, founded on its honestly excel- 
font qualities, its freedom from acidity and heat, and its 


Wa. Harpwicks, M.D. | uniform soundness.” 
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